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December 26, 1961 


lam very happy that centenary of forest administration 
in Himachal Pradesh is being celebrated this year. Though 
Himachal Pradesh forest department is only 13 years old, 
systematic forest management started in some parts of 
Chamha and Bushahr States as early as 186! and thus 
Himachal Pradesh forest department is rightly celebrating 
the centenary. The forests now falling in this Pradesh 
have been carefully managed in the past also and among the 
eminent forest officers who have looked after these forests, 
special mention may be made of Sir D. Brandis, Ribbentrop, 
G.S. Hart, Sir Gerald Trevor, Sir H. M. Glover, Dr. R. M. 
Gorrie and Sir A. P. F. Hamilton. 


Our forests form one of the most valuable national 
assets and their contribution to our country’s national 
economy has been fully recognised. In good old days 
when the forests were in plenty and demand limited, the 
management of forests was not so complicated as it is 
becoming now. In the beginning, they used to be considered 
purely as a source of income given by nature in abundance 
and not much attention was paid to their conservation 
and maintenance. I am glad to note that forest conservancy 
measures have now advanced considerably in this Pradesh. 


We have now to strive every nerve to produce maximum 


quantities of timber and other forest produce from our exis- 
ting forests to meet the ever increasing demand of our people 


(‘) 


for these commodities. This can only be possible if we apply 
the vast scientific knowledge and experience gained in the 
preceding century to the solution of practical problems 
in forest management. We have to modernise our rather 
primitive methods of timber extraction and should try 
in every possible way to avoid waste of timber during 
exploitation and subsequent utilization. Even more impor- 
tant is the task before us is to improve the quality of trees 
and to evolve new strains and varieties capable of giving 
higher yields per unit area and in much shorter periods 
through genetical research. We must also exploit minor 
forest products not so far exploited and thus increase our 


nation’s wealth. 


1 congratulate the forest officers who by their labour 
and devotion to duty have brought forest management 
in this Pradesh at par with most of the advanced countries 
and wish them every success in their future endeavour. 


Moony Kedar ijl. 


(BAJRANG BAHADUR SINGH BHADR]) 
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Preface 


A brief survey of growth, development and the achieve- 
ments of forests and their management during the last 00 
years in Himachal Pradesh is given in this Souvenir. 
Himachal is celebrating the Centenary of Forest 
Administration at Chamba from December 27th 10 
December 29th, 1961. 


Forests occupy a dominant place in Himachal Pradesh. 
They occupy 37 per cent of the land area, and in 1960-6] 
contributed 57 per cent of the Government revenues. The 
forests are vitally important to the people of the Pradesh 
to supply their basic needs of timber, firewood, grass, 
grazing and other minor produce. They are even more 
important to conserve our sot! and stabilise agriculture, 
reduce the floods and landslips and regulate streamflow. 
The forests of Himachal Pradesh are equally important 
to the people of the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan 
to reduce the intensity of floods in these States, to make 
regular supplies of water available through the irrigation 
projects from Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, Chenab and tributaries 
of Yamuna passing through Himachal Pradesh, and for the 
life and longevity of all important multipurpose projects 
constructed or coming on these rivers. 


Although some of the events connected with the 
exploitation of our forests are older than {861, viz. the 
lease of Chamba forests to the Punjab in 1850, the first 
attempts at forest conservancy in the area constituting 
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Himachal Pradesh started with Kalatop forests in 1861. 
In this year also, the Governor General in Council for 
India ordered Mr. Cleghorn from Madras to carry out 
a survey of the Western Himalayas (Catchments of Gin, 
Pabar, Ravi, Sutlej and Beas) for supply of sleepers to the 
Railways in North India, and the report produced as a 
result of this survey was a valuable document. The forests 
of Bushahr were leased to the Punjab in 1864. Sir Dietrich 
Brandis, the first Inspector General of Forests for India 
visited Bushahr in 1864 for the valuation survey of deodar 
(Cedrus deodara) forests. Bushahr and Chamba in parti- 
cular led the way in scientific forestry in India in many 
respects in succeeding years, and some of the foresters, 
who occupied eminent positions in India, spent many 
years serving the forests, now of Himachal Pradesh. 
The erstwhile States of Jubbal, Mandi and Sirmur have 
a record of forest conservancy not less creditable than 
other states in India, while Bilaspur, Suket and smaller 
states also looked after their forests reasonably well. With 
the formation of Himachal Pradesh in 1948, organisation 
and development of the forests has been rapid. Both the 
Five-Year Plans had a wholly beneficial effect on forestry 
in the Pradesh, and progress has been especially marked 
during the last seven years, when the present Lieutenant 
Governor, Raja Bajrang Bahadur Singh Bhadri gave a 
great fillip to all developmental activities through his 
keen personal interest and unremitting work throughout 


the Pradesh. 


The celebration of the Centenary of Forest Administra- 
tion in Himachal Pradesh,in 1961 is a matter of rejoicing 
and an occasion for stock taking of our achievements. 
In particular we express our gratitude to all ranks of forest 
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officials, who by dint of their devotion and hard labour, 
have brought the forests to the present state of management. 


While what we have achieved already is a matter of 
credit, what remains to be done is much more. The basic 
problem of forestry in Himachal Pradesh, as in other 
parts of India, today, is more and more intensive manage- 
ment. The present increment and yield from our forests 
is about 10 cft. per acre per annum, while in near future, 
it should be possible to increase it at least seven and 
possibly ten times this figure. This can only be achteved 
by more intensive management, large scale regeneration 
operations and plantations, choice of suitable species, 
and where necessary, change of species, including superior 
strains, and adequate fire conservation measures. These 
will require the best efforts of all forest officers and other 
“ranks in years which follow. This undoubtedly requires 
adequate resources being placed at our disposal for 
development, which I feel should be forthcoming. Countries 
like Switzerland, which lead the world in forest manage- 
ment today, have forest divisions as small as 10,000 acres, 
forest compartments, 3-4 acres each, and carry out complete 
enunierations down to 4 inch diameter classes every five years. 
It is proposed to carry out an intensive survey of our forest 
resources, and complete it in next three years, laying down 
lines of main development. By adopting intensive forest 
management, I feel it should be possible gradually to raise 
Our present revenue of Rs. 2.36 crores to at least Rs. 5 
crores in next 15 years on a sustained yield basis. Success 
of our schemes of forest development is vitally linked with 
public help and co-operation that we can achieve. As 
such forest education has to occupy an important part in 
our schemes. In the increasingly socialistic pattern of 
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society, forests are par excellence, the people's property. 
Let us pledge ourselves afresh to play our due part in the 
development of this important resource in the service of 


our people and our country. 


Our thanks are due to the President, Forest Research 
Institute and Colleges, Dehra Dun for loan of some 
photographs and blocks used in this Souvenir. Thanks 
are also due to the Director of Public Relations and 
Tourism and the Manager, Himachal Pradesh Administra- 
tion Press and various departmental officers for help in 


bringing out this Souvenir. 


Y. P. AGARWALA, 


Chief Conservator of Forests, 


Simnia-4, 
Himachal Pradesh. 


December 26, 1961. 
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FROM 

S. K. PATIL 

UNION MINISTER ‘FOR FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE, NEW DELHI 


It gives me great pleasure to send my warm greetings 
to the Himachal Pradesh Administration on the occasion of 
its Forest Centenary Celebration. 


In size the Territory is one of the smallest Units of 
Administration in India but judged by the stature of its 
mountains it has a high place indeed. J also understand 
that in the matter of gross revenue per square mile the Forest 
Department of Himachal Pradesh takes rank as the third 
highest in our country. But what really strikes me as 
much more important than either of these facts is that the 
Territory acts as a sentinel for the welfare of the fertile 
plains of Northern India; and if indeed we desire the 
continued good of the rich tracts watered by the great 
Himalayan rivers, if we want our multipurpose projects 
such as Bhakra-Nangal to enrich our resources for a very 
long time, it is essential that the Himachal Pradesh Adminis- 
tration develops forests on her rugged and erodible mountain 
terrain to the desired extent, and manages them under 
the strictest rules of scientific forestry. 


A great responsibility thus rests on the Administration 
for increasing and improving their forests and I trust 
they will address themselves to this task with determination. 


I wish the Himachal Pradesh Forest Department a very 
useful career, 
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FROM 
Dr. P. S. DESHMUKH 


MINISTER FOR AGRICULTURE 
NEW DELHI 


[ am very happy indeed to learn that Himachal Pradesh 
Administration is going to celebrate its Forest Centenary 


on the 27th December, 1961, 


Mountains and forests have a relationship which 
is inalienable, and together they give birth to perennial 
streams and rivers. An adequate sylvan cover which is 
managed under the best scientific principles is absolutely 
essential in the interests of the local people as well as those 
living hundreds of miles away in the plains. 


Although scientific forestry is of recent origin in 
much of this territory there are parts where it began even 
in the earlier 1860's, as in the case of the Upper and Lower 
Bushahr Forests. This is sufficient justification for the 
present celebration. At the same time there is a large 
volume of work for the Forest Department in the Territory 
in the days to come, which I hope they will continue to 
execute with zeal and devotion. 


J send my hearty felicitations to the Himachal Pradesh 
Administration on the occasion of their Forest Centenary. 
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FROM 

GIANT KARTAR SINGH 

MINISTER, AGRICULTURE AND FOREST 
DEPARTMENT, PUNJAB 


I have great pleasure in congratulating Himachal 
Pradesh Administration on the occasion of the celebration 
of their Centenary of scientific forestry. The pleasure 
is all the more because the Punjab Government has always 
felt greatly interested in the development and preservation 
of the forest wealth of Himachal Pradesh by placing its 
officers at the service of the former States, and by managing 
itself the important forests of Bashahr for a long period 
of 86 years. It is a matter of great satisfaction, that keen 
interest in forest management shown by many of the rulers 
of the former princely States and by Punjab Government 
is now being carried forward by Himachal Pradesh 
Administration with renewed vigour and zeal. 


Himachal Pradesh is a hilly region and its prosperity 
depends to a large extent on the development of forests. 
With proper management of these forests and waste lands 
which can be developed into forests is also bound up 
the safety of the catchment areas of river valley projects 
of national importance, that are under construction on 
the Sutlej and Beas rivers. Therefore, every step taken 
forward by Himachal Pradesh in the development of 
forestry is a matter of pleasure for the nation. 1 rejoice 
on the occasion of your Forest Centenary and pray that 
forestry in Himachal Pradesh may progress on lines that 
may be the envy of all. 
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FROM 

K. R. DAMLE 

SECRETARY, FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, NEW DELHI 


[ am glad to know that the Himachal Pradesh Adminis- 
tration will celebrate the Forest Centenary on the 27th 
instant. Although the Union Territory was constituted 
only 13 years ago by the amalgamation of a number of 
Hill States, it is gratifying to learn that there has been proper 
forestry administration in some parts of it from the “sixties 
of the last century”’. 


There is no doubt that the maintenance of an adequate 
forest cover and the management of the same by the 
application of sound silvicultural principles, is of the 
utmost importance in hilly regions. This is especially so 
in the case of the Himalayas which are the source of many 
rivers that water our rich plains and greatly assist in our 
agricultural and industrial development. I hope the 
Himachal Pradesh Administration will keep this fact in 
mind and make the best efforts for increasing the present 
inadequate forest cover in their Territory to the sancare 
laid down by the National Forest Policy. 


I wish the Forest Centenary Celebration all success 
and the Forest Administration of Himachal Pradesh a 
bright future packed with useful endeavour and achieve- 
ments in all the aspects of scientific forestry. 
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FROM 

V. S. RAO 

INSPECTOR GENERAL OF FORESTS 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, NEW DELHI 


It is a matter for pleasure and pride to learn of forest 
management on systematic lines in any part of the country, 
much more so in the case of our hilly areas. Although 
not rich themselves, the hills are invaluable as guardians 
of the densely populated, fertile and prosperous plains. 
The Himalayas have, in this regard, a profound significance 
to the great northern plains region watered by the Sindh 
(or Indus), Ganga, Brahmaputra and their numerous 
tributaries which are the daughters of the mountains. No 
_ wonder that our ancients used to regard the tops of the 
Himalayas as the abode of the Gods. 


But mountains can effectively perform their functions 
only when they carry a dense cover of well managed forests. 
Herein lies the strategic importance of Himachal Pradesh 
forests, and a great responsibility devolves on _ the 
Administration. The entire forest area of the territory is 
4,022 square miles which forms only 37 per cent of this 
tumbled mass of hilly terrain, as against the 60 per cent 
prescribed in the National Forest Policy. Out of this, 
howeyer, only a fraction is Reserved Forest, and the rest 
is subject to heavy rights of grazing and collection of forest 


produce. The position of forest cover is therefore none 
too satisfactory. 


Although Himachal Pradesh was formed in 1948, 
parts of the Territory had a history of systematic forest 
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management even from as early as 186! and 1864, and the 
names of some eminent Forest Officers were associated 
with the forest development in such areas. Several 
interesting forest types occur in this region, from Tropical 
Moist saf through various coniferous zones of chir pine, 
blue pine, deoedar, spruce, silver fir, and yew (often in 
mixture with oaks, alders, maples, birches and rhododend- 
rons) upto Alpine pastures or scrub often carrying important 
medicinal plants such as aconite, kuth, gentian, belladona 


and Podephyllum. 


The fauna of this Territory has also rare and interesting 
elements such as the Zangu/ or Kashmir stag, the serow or 
Himalayan goat, the nian or Tibetan sheep, the dhara/l or 
blue sheep, the Himalayan ibex, musk deer, brown bear, 
the monal, tragopan and snow partridge—in addition 
to usual dwellers at low elevations such as_ leopard, 
sambhar, chital, chausingha, wild pig, jungle fowl, kalij 


pheasant etc. 


It is hoped that the tradition of good forestry which 
was established in some parts of this Territory a century 
ago will be spread widely over the entire Pradesh and a 
substantial proportion of the land—say 50 to 60 per cent 
will be brought under a cover of Reserved Forests managed 
on sound and strict scientific lines early within the century 


now commencing. 


With this earnest hope I pray for a very useful and 
bright career for the Forest Administration of Himachal 


Pradesh in the years to come. 
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FROM 

K. P. SAGREIYA 

PRESIDENT, F.R.I. AND COLLEGES 
DEHRA DUN 


I note that Himachal Pradesh is celebrating the 
Centenary of its Forest Administration from 27th December, 
1961 at Chamba. On this auspicious occasion I send to 
the staff of the Forest Department of Himachal Pradesh, 
the most cordial greetings and goodwishes of the entire 
staff of the Forest Research Institute and Colleges. 


The forests of Himachal Pradesh are the most valuable 
asset of the State. They can be kept perpetually produc- 
tive and useful only when managed scientifically ie., 
by not cutting more than the increment, and regenerating 
them to the requisite extent and then tending the young 
growth carefully. I am confident that the forest staff is 
doing this as best as it may in the teeth of opposition by 
the local population who cannot take a long-range 
view-point.- Its task will. be greatly facilitated if it 
works tactfully and convinces the people that certain 
reasonable restrictions are necessary in their own interest 
and particularly of the future generation. Jf this is 
done, the willing co-operation of the people to protect 
the forests will be forthcoming and you will be able 
to realise the cherished goal of a Forester viz., to so 
manage the forests that they confer on the people the 
maximum benefits, direct and indirect, for all time. It 
is my fervent wish that you will succeed. 
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| FROM 
C. A. R. BHADRAN 


CHIEF CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS 
MADRAS 


Regular forest management in India began with the 
first planting of’teak in the Nilambur Forests of south-west 
India, under the guidance of the British Collector of that 
district. Forest conservation under regularly trained forest 
officers (Conservator of Forests) spread from the south, 
area by area, in the country; and the organization of 
India’s forests, their proper maintenance and management 
all received a new orientation with the appointment of 
the first Inspector-General of Forest for India in 1864. 
It is a matter of considerable satisfaction that the early 
pioneers who brought the Punjab forests under regular 
forest management were able to influence also the more 
important of the Princely States that now constitute the 
Himachal Pradesh. As a result, the valuable forests of 
Chamba and Bushahr (and subsequently of Jubbal and ~ 
others) have been brought to a state of well-being and 


productivity. 


A large part of Himachal Pradesh is under forests and 
located in high mountainous country. These forests are . 
as important for the protective influences as for their high 
productive value. The role they will play in our ‘forest 
economy is bound to be very significant, especially as this 
is one .of the major reservoirs of coniferous softwood, 
of which the country as a whole is very deficient. The 
tradition initiated in 1861 should therefore stand the 
present management of Himachal Pradesh Forests in 
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good stead. Himachal Pradesh has the further advantage 
that today it has a band of young men led by a. very 
enthusiastic and efficient Chief Conservator of Forests, 
who [ am sure will bring a constantly fresh out-look to 
bear on the development of the State’s valuable forests. 


1 wish the Forest Department of Himachal Pradesh 
continued prosperity; and, [ trust that it will so manage its 
forests that the people of this beautiful hill traci will share 
fully in that prosperity. 


ee Re ee 


FROM 

R. C. SONI 

CHIEF CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS 
UTTAR PRADESH 


My best wishes and congratulation to al) officers and 
staff of Himachal Pradesh Forest Department. I wish you 
every success on this auspicious occasion. 


FROM 
D. N. CHOUDHURY 
CHIEF CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS 


ORISSA 


What I remember of the forests of this region I feel 
you have still a lot to do and we certainly need the guidance 
from our popular administrators and the co-operation 
from our people to reach that goal. This aspect may not be 
forgotten while rejoicing over our past achievements. 
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FROM 

K. L. LAHIRI 

CHIEF CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS 
WEST BENGAL 


I am very pleased to learn that Himachal Pradesh 
is going to celebrate the Centenary of Forest Administra- 
tion towards the end of this month. It is indeed a significant 
event because Himachal] Pradesh, with her forest coverage 
of about 37 percent, occupies a place of pride in the forest 
map of India. On this occasion, you will, no doubt, look 
back in retrospect to appraise the past achievements in 
forest management and re-orient the forestry practices to 
suit the present day requirement. Your vast wealth of 
forests has an important role to play in the developing 
economy of the country. A full utilisation of the produc- 
tive capacity of your forest soil will not’ only contribute 
appreciably to the national income but also meet, to a 
great extent, the growing demand for timber that is now 
prevailing in the country. An occasion like this enables 
one to dwell on these and other allied thoughts in proper 
perspective. I sincerely believe that your centenary 
celebrations will prove their usefulness in this respect. 


J send my greetings to you for completing one century 


of Forest Administration and best wishes for the success 
of the celebrations. 
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FROM 

N. S. KAITKINT 

CHIEF CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS 
MYSORE 


The Centenary Celebrations which you are now 
conducting is to mark the appreciation of the efforts in 
the past. It is the occasion to look back with pride on 
the progress achieved in maintenance, protection and 
improvement of the forest potentials of your State in 
the past hundred years. The past experiences should 
be our guide—to follow the better lessons and feave out 
the old mistakes. The present mirrors the past and 
prophesies the future; when we are proud of the past, the 
prophecy for the future must be equally good. This should 
give strength and enthusiasm to all the Foresters to act 
with consciousness towards the protection and improve- 
ment of the forests and to harmonize the fullest benefits 
of forests with those of the ever growing vital needs of the 
people of your State. 


All the Foresters of my State join me in extending to 


you and all your officers, our hearty felicitations and best 
wishes. 
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FROM 


R. M. DAS 
CHIEF CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS 
ASSAM 


On the occasion of celebration of the Centenary of 
Forest Administration in India by the Himachal Pradesh 
Forest Department, I send you on behalf of the Assam 
State Forest Department fraternal and cordial greetings. 
It is our fervent hope that the Himachal Pradesh Forest 
Department which has advanced so rapidly and so 
progressively in the development of scientific forestry will 
continue this important role in the years to come. 


- FROM 

RR, CHAUDHARI 
CHIEF CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS 
MAHARASHTRA 


I am happy to note that the Forest Administration in 
the Himachal Pradesh has completed a century of successful 
management of its forests and is celebrating the same 
from December, 27th 1961, at Chamba. I extend the 
Forest Administration my hearty congratulations on this 
momentous occasion and express my best wishes for still 
more successful future. 
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FROM 

M. P. GEORGE 

CHIEF CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS 
KERALA 


It is with great pleasure and happiness, I note that 
the Himachal Pradesh Forest Department is celebrating the 
Centenary of Forest Administration from December 27th, 
1961. There is hardly any need to reiterate how important 
scientific forest management is, especially in a State like 
- Himachal Pradesh, where any misuse woujd cause an 
- imminent danger from land-slides. The main difficulty 
which the Forest Departments are beset with is the lack 
~ of public consciousness on the necessity for good forest 
. management. 


It is a matter to be rightly proud of that your State 
had the benefit of the experience of eminent forest officers 
in the past and I am sure that the present generation of 
officers are keeping up this legacy left to them by their 
eminent predecessors. 


On the occasion of the Centenary celebration of your 


department, I extend my hearty greetings to all the officers 
of the Forest Department of Himachal Pradesh. 
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General 


THE TOTAL area of Himachal Pradesh is . 10,904 
square miles with a population of 13,48,980, in 1960 
living in approximately 13,000 villages and 12 towns, 
giving a density of 124 persons per square mile. 
Population is mainly agricultural and pastoral, whose 
economy is intimately bound with the forests. Forests 
occupy 4,022 square miles or 37 per cent of the total 
area. The forests are of national importance not only to 
supply timber to meet public and Government require- 
ments, but also on account of their role in protecting water- 
sheds of important rivers in Northern India and river valley 
projects. The rest of the area is under extensive pastures, 
grasslands, agriculture, rocky cliffs, permanent snows and 
river beds. The National Forest Policy of India, laid 
down in 1952, provides for 60 per cent of total land 
area in such hilly tracts to be kept under forests, but there 
are various social and economic difficulties in achieving 
this target. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Most of the tract embraces Himalayan region, and a 
little portion in the Siwaliks between the north latitudes of 
30°-23" and 33°-13’ and east longitudes of 70°-55’ 
and 79°-50’; altitudes varying from about 1,000 feet to 
about 22,000 feet above sea level. The tract is bounded 


on the north by Jammu and Kashmir State, on the south 
by Garhwal and Dehra Dun districts of Uttar Pradesh 
and Ambala district of Punjab, and on the west by Ambala, 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra districts. On the east, boundaries 
are contiguous with Tibet. Himachal Pradesh, because 
of the hilly nature and ruggedness of terrain, is often called 
the land of mountains, snows and forests. Siwalik formation 
upto 4,000 feet has small peaks with gentle slopes and the 
Bilaspur, Rajgarh and Nahan Forest Divisions embrace this 
tract. It gradually merges into lesser or middle Himalayas, 
with peaks ranging in height from 6,000 to 10,000 feet 
and having a rugged terrain. Here lies the main belt of 
coniferous forests of the Pradesh. Beyond the middle 
Himalayas lie the inner Himalayas and the great Himalayan 
range with a still more cut up country, often with inaccess- 
ible, predominantly coniferous-oak forests. 


DRAINAGE 

The area is very well drained; the principal rivers being 
Ravi, Chenab, Beas, Sutle} and Yamuna along with their 
numerous tributaries. The forests form the catchments 
of the above rivers some of which are being harnessed for 
important multi-purpose hydro-electric and _ irrigation 
projects like Bhakra Nangal, Beas dam and Yamuna 
hydro-electric works. 


CLIMATE 
Owing to a wide range of variation in the elevations 
and on account of the mountain ranges running East-West, 
falling across the path of the North-West monsoons, the 
rainfall exhibits wide variation. The rainfall gradually 
increases from 40 to 70 inches upto the middle 
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Himalayas, beyond which it again decreases and adjoining 
the Tibetan border, the average rainfall is in the vicinity . 
of 20 inches including snow. In the inner Himalayas and 
its upper reaches, precipitation is mostly in the form of 
snow, and glaciers are a conspicuous feature. 


The greater part of the territory enjoys a temperate 
type of climate, with sub-tropical type being present in the 
lower hills upto 4,000 feet. The seasons of the year are \ 
well defined. 


Great trees are long in growing, 
but they are rooted up in a single hour. 


—Curlius, from Latin 





History 


INTRODUCTION 

The Union Territory of Himachal Pradesh though it 
took its birth as late as 1948 has a chequered, interest- 
ing and illuminating history of forest conservancy, manage- 
ment and exploitation. With the advent of the British over 
a century ago, the then Punjab Government took the 
lease of the forests of Chamba and Bushahr States in 
i850 and 1864 respectively. 


The following ten stages are discernible in the areas 
that now have an established forestry tradition :— 
(é) The primeval or undisturbed forest. 

(ii) Shifting cultivation and clearing of forests. 

(ii?) Increase of population resulting in making 
excessive demands for forest produce as well 
as clearing of forests for cultivation, habitation 
and other needs. . 

(iv) Selective removal of valuable timbers like sai, 
deodar, boxwood etc., and imposition of local 
tax or levy by local rulers on produce removed 
but without any regularity of working. 

(v) Advent of the British rule and continued demands 
for timber, especially deodar and over- 
exploitation of accessible forests. 


(vi) Recognition of the need for conservation by 
leasing out of forests for sustained supply 
of wood for railway sleepers and constructions, 
creation of forest department in the province 
of Punjab governed by thé British, followed 
by similar measures in the more progressive 
princely states. 

(vii) Survey, demarcation and consolidation of 
forests; commencement of regeneration activi- 
ties and drawing up of working plans. 

(viii) Excessive working of all the forests during the 
two World Wars, including exploitation of 
accessible areas and utilisation of new and 
hitherto considered inferior species like chil, 

__ kail, fir, spruce etc. 

(ix) Indian Independence and the integration of 
princely states with areas under British rule, 
followed by State’s reorganisation and 
re-orientation of forest administration. 

(x) Launching of development and _ rehabilitation 


works on a large scale under the Five Year 
Plans. 


Like any other Indian state, the history of forests in 
Himachal Pradesh is linked with its political history and 
its demographic pressure. Instances are quoted when a 
century ago or more, civilisation pressure on the 
existing land in Kanawar (Bushahr) became excessive, 
so much so that, flourishing cultivation extended 
upto such elevations as 12,000 feet. A thriving 
cultivation seems to have existed at the Rupin pass, (13,000 
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feet), between the Baspa and Pabar watersheds where 
remanants of old terraces are still present. Recur- 
rent epidemics and earthquakes, famines and _ other 
natural calamities released this pressure largely. Some 
of the best quality deodar forests in Bushahr, Chamba and 
other forests are still found on well terraced abandoned 
cultivations which certainly are not the spots, where 
shifting cultivation was practised. Lately, once again 
attempts are being made to break up land for extending 
cultivation in the alpine areas owing to increasing land 
hunger all over the Pradesh. The practice of “KXorali” 
still practised fairly widely under this and other names 1s 
nothing but remanant of the ancient harmful practice of 


shifting cultivation. 


Nothing definite is known of the history of these forests, 
in the mythological times. ‘‘Vanasur’’ is said to have ruled 
the areas of present Bushahr where the tales of his 
atrocities are still known. The forests, then, must have 
occupied a much greater area than occupied at present. 
Great sanctity is attached to the remnants of -the 
magnificient and stately deodar trees still found near 
the temples in groves by people of Bushahr and Kinnaur. 


There are no records available to show if the Aryans 
cleared much areas for habitation in these mountainous 
tracts, although it is occasionally mentioned that the forests 
of Punjab were affected by the early Aryan invasions. 


During the Moghul period, the forests were not preserved 
and owing to their invasion, several small rulers migrated to 
the remote hills in the Himalayas where they overpowered the 
small chieftains and established their small ruling states. 
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Deodar (Cedrus deodara), quality Il, for2st on abandoaed cultivation at Kilba, Upper Bushahr Forest D-vision. 


During the regime of rulers in the erstwhile states, 
forest utilization practices were highly wasteful and 
such valuable wood as deodar was occasionally used for . 
smelting iron in parts of Bushahr. There was no manage- 
ment of any kind, and clear felling and general destruction 
was the rule all over. Since the forests were plentiful, 
the early rulers did not give any attention towards forest 
conservancy. Forests were also destroyed during this 
period by the wars with the Gurkhas and between the 
various ruling states. 


With the advent of the British and the establishment 
of cities, cantonments etc., large quantity of timber was 
required. Out of the hill timbers, deodar (Cedrus deodara) 
alone was considered of any value initially. Indian and 
foreign traders one of which was an Aimenian tracer—T. 
Arratoon, did large scale fellings in Bushahr and Chamba 
for supply of timber to the British Government in the plains. 
The procedure of obtaining permission to fell trecs was very 
simple. In Bushahr, a bag of rupees was offered to the 
Raja and, in lieu thereof, any number of trees could be 
harvested. The most accessible forests of Mandi, Suket 
and Bushahr overlooking the main streams in which logs 
could be easily floated had to bear the earliest brunt of 
such a devastation. The forests as a result, receded into 
the interior. 


Early travellers and naturalists who visited these areas 
were Cunningham (1844), Madden (1845), Moorcraft, 
Edgeworth and Jacquemont (1844) and Thompson (1852), 
but no significant references to forests were made by them, 


With annexation of the Punjab by the British in the 
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middle of the last century, the development of communica- 
tions and buildings in the towns and cantonments was 
coming up rapidly. A dearth of deodar timber was soon felt 
as its supplies from the accessible forests were depleting 
fast. In 1851, the Governor General, Lord Dalhousie wisely 
appointed Captain Longden, carefully to explore and report 
on the forests of the western Himalayas from Chamba 
eastwards to the north of Simla. This work was carried 
on in 1852-53, and in performance of this work, Captain 
Longden penetrated into the valleys of Beas, Chenab and 
Sutlej and submitted an excellent report. His recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a timber agency in Chenab was 
later sanctioned and Captain Longden himself was appointed 
an agent in 1854. Thus the earliest and systematic attempts 
for the extraction of timber were made from the forests of 
Chenab. Stebbing in his book, “The Forests of India” says 
that, during the year 1853 when Captain Longden stayed 
in Pangi, he raised a small plantation of 1,500-2,000 deodars 
on the bank of river Chenab in the Shor district between 
Rai and Sunch. No trace of this is, however, known at 


present. 


Captain Longden also visited the valley of Sutlej and 
found that the state of affairs was not so bad in the inner 
valley, but Arratoon and other Indian traders were indulging 
in mass scale cutting of the accessible forests. 


Forest development in Himachal Pradesh is also 
associated to some extent with the development of the 
Simla town which came up in 1819 with the erection of a 
single wooden cottage with thatch roof by Lieutenant Ross, 
Assistant Political Agent inthe Hill States. It developed 
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soon but in order to ensure a sustained supply of fuelwood, 
Dr. Falconer, Superintendent, Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, 
paid a visit to this station in 1853 to investigate into- 
the question of fuel supply. In his report, he 
mentioned that around Simla, hill chieftains of small states 
paid no heed to the preservation of the forests which were 
being handled with improvidence, being cut and burnt 
at the wish of the people for bringing more area under 
cultivation and for supply of firewood for the hill stations. 
The forests were fast receding from the town of Simla, 
with resultant problems of firewood supply not only to 
Simla but also other cantonments like Kasauh, Sabathu and 
Dagshai. As a remedial measure, Dr. Falconer proposed 
to rear young plantations throughout these hills on new 
sites, and also to preserve and renew the forests already 
existing. He further proposed the interference of the 
Government in prevention of the destruction of the 
forests by the hill chieftains. 


Dr. Faiconer urged that, to be useful, plantations should 
be raised of economic species in accessible areas. 
Exploring the possibility of utilising timber from areas 
farther than the economical reach of Simla, he describes 
the forests between Jubbal and Sirmur. ‘On the slopes 
of Chor mountains (Chur) between Jubbal and Sirmur, 
within a few days march from Simla, there are sheets of 
magnificient forests of primeval and stupendous growth, 
and equal to the building wants of all the hill Stations, but 
which are at present of no use by reason of their imprac- 
ticable position, as regards their removal’. 


Continuing further Dr. Falconer wrote that, ‘The 


chief difficulty in the way of establishing suitable planta- 
tions near that station would appear to be the circumstances, 
that the adjoining forest lands belong to the hill chiefs 
(of Keunthal and Koti), while those in the Government 
districts are for the most part remote or unimportant. 
Mr. Edwards (Superintendent, Hill States) is of opinion, that 
it would be highly objectionable and improper to exercise 
a direct interference with these chiefs, in the management 
and conservation of their forests, which he considers they 
have a right to dispose off as they think fit. This is a 
question of general administration which is wholly beside 
my province in these observations, but I would remark 
that little faith could be placed in the efficiency or eventual 
success of any remedial measures, which depended merely 
on the goodwill and arrangements of the chiefs. They 
will, no doubt gladly avail themselves of any enhancement 
in the rates imposed for felling trees, that will increase their 
own revenue, but I doubt if any amount of persuasion, 
suggestion, Or advice on the part of the Simla Superin- 
tendent, (Mr. Edwards) would induce them to undertake 
sustained measures for the renewal and protection of their 
forests involving expense, which could be relied upon. 
The course resorted to by Mr. Edwards, will doubtless lead 
to some palliation of the evil; but the results will probably 


be variable and uncertain’’. 


“In order that any planting operations in the immediate 
vicinity of Simla or the other hill stations, should prove 
successful, it would appear to me essential that the Govern- 
ment should acquire, whether by purchase, exchange, or 
other form of compensation, a proprietary right in, or lease 
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SIR DIETRICH BRANDIS 
First Inspector General of Forests, India laid the foundations of scientific forestry 
in the forests of Upper Bushahr in 1864 


in perpetuity the lands to be so appropriated and of the 
villages adjoining them; without some arrangement of this . 
kind, it is not readily obvious how the plantations could be 


properly managed. 


“With regard to the penal measures proposed by the 
Cis-Sutle} Commissioner for the protection of young and 
undersized trees, if their operation is to be restricted to the 
forests close to Simla, and the other hill stations, the 
urgency of the evil might excuse such heavy penalities, but 
TY do not see how they could be enforced in the interior 
districts without a large and expensive establishment, nor . 
having regard to what is stated above, that they are there 
wanted. The people require timber of all sizes for various 
economic uses and they have been for ages in the habit 
of using bark and shingle for roofing. A large cedar 
(deodar) tree is often cut down merely to furnish a few 
wide planks for doors, the great mass of the trunk being 
left to rot; and where the timber cannot, by export, be 
turned to a more profitable account, it is not very obvious 
why restrictions should be imposed on the free use of it. 
It would appear to me, that any penal enactment of the kind, 
applied to the interior, would necessarily be inoperative 
and the graduated scale suggested by Mr. Edmondstone 
would probably prove very difficult of practical application 
to the forests near the hill stations; as it would not be easy 
in every case to determine the age of the trees. The highest 
fines (Rs. 20 for destroying trees of less than five years 
growth) seem to be unnecessarily severe, and on this 
account, calculated to defeat their object. The general 
protective measures, mentioned by Mr. Edwards as being 
now in operation, under the new settlements are apparently 


1] 


sufficient for the districts in the interior’. 


On account of the increasing demand for the railway 
sleepers for laying out railway lines in the Upper India, 
the Governor General in Council directed Mr. Cleghorn 
in November, 1861 to proceed from Madras to Punjab with 
a view to ascertain the extent to which the forests of the 
Western Himalayas could supply a portion of this demand. 
It was desired to obtain reliable information regarding the 
timber resources of the Punjab, and to inaugurate a systematic 
plan of conservancy and management after a more detailed 
survey than attempted by Captain Longden, had been 


carried out. 


It was this survey of forests, which Cleghorn carried 
out and the report, dated Roorki, 28th October, 1864, 
giving an account of his work is one of the most remark- 
able pieces of investigation on the forest extent for the 
period, and probably could have been written by no other 


man serving in India at that time. 


Cleghorn, visited the valleys of Giri, Pabar, Sutlej, Ravi, 
and Beas in the summer of 1862 and 1863 and made 
valuable maps and notes. It will thus be seen that Cleghorn 
was responsible along with Brandis for the inauguration 
of forest department in Punjab and adjoining hill 


States. 

Cleghorn, first visited the valleys of Giri and Pabar 
but did not find any appreciable extent of deodar either avai- 
lable or being cut or exported in the past. He observed 
in his report, that in the river Pabar and Giri, the volume 
of water was too small for floating logs, 
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The Sutlej Valley was next explored by Cleghorn. 
Apart from this in 1861, the Punjab Railway Company had 
deputed Mr. Strong to examine and report on the forests 
of Bushahr State with a view to extending their operation 
for procuring sleepers from the region. He wrote that, 
“By 1862 all the good deodar trees had in the preceding few 
years been felled inthe areas within three miles of the river, 
in the territories of Mandi and Suket, and in the Hill States 
of Koti, Kumarsain and Bhajji, which overlook the Sutle); 
but the interior hills of Bushahr were extensively clothed 
with the finest deodar, particularly on the upper parts 
of the northern slopes, commencing at Nichar, and 
terminating near the Hangarang ridge, which forms the 
northern limit of the species, and of all tree growth except 
birch and juniper. This stretch of country is situated 
on the banks of the Upper Sutlej and Baspa_ rivers’. 
Cleghorn, considered the forests sufficient, if worked 
with care and good management, to yield 8,000 trees 
annually, or 2,00,000 cubic feet of timber to supply the 
requirements of the Railway and Public Works Depart- 
ment, and for the wants of the people in the Cis and Trans 
Sutlej States, without trenching on the capital of the 
Bushahr State. The waste due to cruel method of felling 
was appalling. The trees were cut at any height most 
convenient to the axe man, leaving stumps 4-6 feet in height, 
which prevented the log being got down to the river below. 
Logs often jammed between two high stumps and were 
left to rot, as it did not pay the contractors to spend time and 
money to get them free. No control on the direction of fall 
was exercised, which naturally caused heavy damage during 
fellings. When the forest was not so situated that the trees 

could be felled close to or into the water, the contractors 
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selected trees of second class dimensions, 9-10 feet in 
girth, and after felling them, divided the trunk into short 
lengths for easy water transport and mostly about 12 feet 
being cut expressly for conversion into railway sleepers at 
their destination in the plain’s markets. The contractors 
asserted that, the addition of several feet in length increases 
the cost of moving the log to the river, whilst it diminishes 
the chance of its reaching the plains. Cleghorn suggested 
that, the Raja was keen to have better supervision of his 
forests from the destruction caused by the traders, and 
applied to the Superintendent, Hill States to appoint an 
officer for the purpose of control and realisation of the 
revenue of seignorage which was proposed at Rs. 3.50 per 
tree of deodar which alone had any market. 


Cleghorn, also visited the valley of Beas and Ravi 
and made suggestions with regard to the exploitation of 
the forests in these valleys. References are met with- 
in his report of occurance of beautiful forests in the Beas 
catchment. He wrote, ‘‘Budhil stream, rising in the 
Lahul Range, issues in part from the sacred lake at Mani- 
Mahesh, a mountain much frequented by Hindu pilgrims. 
Barmavar (Bharmaur), the ancient capital of the Barma 
family, is beautifully situated over the stream and the carved 
temples are shaded by lofty deodar trees. The Raja of 
Chamba for long carefully preserved the forests fringing the 
holy Budhil, but felling was commenced here by the then 
Rajah in 1858 for supplies to the British Government, and 
when granting permission to carry on forest operations in 
1860 the district of Barmavar was specially named by the 
Rajah as being considered suitable for the work; the forest 
within a certain distance from the temples being reserved. 
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B. RIBBENTROP 
Prepared in 1870 the first working plan of Kalatop forests, (Chamba), of Upper 


Bushahr Forests (1874) and laid the foundation of scientific forest management 


This forms a striking, if somewhat sad illustration, how the 
tempting offer of great profits from a source hitherto held 
sacred, for this particular deodar forest must have been 
revered by many for a long period, overcame the Raja’s 
religious feelings, and incidentally afforded evidence of 
how strong even then the craze for this particular timber 
animated one and all”. 


SYSTEMATIC MANAGEMENT 


The modest approach for the systematic management 
of these forests commenced when the forests of Chamba 
and Bushahr were leased to the British Government in 1850 
and 1864 by the respective states. In 1861, it seems to have 
become evident, wrote Ribbentrop (1872) for Kalatop forests 
of Dalhousie (Chamba State) for which the first working plan 
was prepared that, “Some system of management ought 
to be adopted; and in June of that year the Commissioner 
of the division promulgated certain rules on the subject. 
The chief of these were that persons wanting to fell trees 
in Kalatop should apply to the Assistant Commissioner, 
and that no one should get more than 100 trees at a time 
without special sanction. Rs. 2-8 per tree was to be paid 
within two months after date of application (since altered 
to at time of application), and trees not felled within two 
years from being applied for, would be confiscated by 
Government”’. 


After leasing out the forests of Chamba and Bushahr, 
a forest department was organized for their proper manage- 
ment. Brandis, with Stenhouse and Wood visited Bushahr 
in 1864 for the first time to prepare “Valuation survey of 
deodar forests of Bushahr’”. His report published in 1874 
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is a most comprehensive document. Brandis visited 
Bushahr a second time in 1872 to draft the preliminary 


report for preparing the working plan for the management 
of these forests. 

The systematic management of forests elsewhere in 
Chamba also was followed and working plans were prepared 
for forests of Upper Ravi and Pangi by D. Arcy in 1886, 
and Smith in 1891 respectively. Ribbentrop along with 
Stenhouse and Batchelor prepared a report for the 
management of the Bushahr forests in 1874, on the lines 
drawn by Brandis in 1872. The progress made by the 
management and the working plans during the period has 
been separately discussed in the forthcoming pages. 


Earliest attempts for the demarcation of the deodar 
forests in Bushahr commenced in 1868. Permanent and 
complete demarcation started in 1884 and was completed 
in 1887 by Minniken. However, owing to certain objections 
by the state, the settlement was finalised by Glover only in 


[92]. 


In view of the deteriorating conditions of the forests 
around Simla, the Superintendent, Simla Hill States issued a 
letter to the erstwhile rulers of the surrounding states 
in 1886 to introduce forest conservancy in their 
respective states. During this period, several working 
plans for the small hilly states like Kuthar, Baghat, Dhami 
etc., were prepared by Gibson, Coventry, & Mc. Intire. 
In 1877, a revised lease was signed by the Raja of Bushahr 
with the British Government for 50 years. 


In the year 1878, the Indian Forest Act came into 
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Kilato> Forest Rest House, Chamba Division —a tourist’s paradise 


being, which was followed by the reservation of forests. 
The sal forests of Nahan were reserved by the ruler of the 
Sirmur State, between 1880 and 1895. A working plan 
for the management of these forests was prepared in 1895, 
although a system of issuing rawana (permit) was enforced 
as early as 1890 by the ruler. 


The first scientific forest policy was enunciated 
by the Government of India, in 1894 which formed the basis 
of the future management of the forests in the working 
plans. 


In 1904, special rules known as Simla Forest Conser- 
vancy rules were introduced by the Government of Punjab 
under the Policy laid down is 1894. The technique to 
raise deodar artificially was evolved by sowing and planting 
and earliest plantations were thus raised in Bushahr and 
Chamba. Technique of obtaining natural regeneration 
was also developed for deodar. 


Bamboo forests of Bilaspur State saw the first scientific 
management in 1900, when Coventry prepared the first 
working plan for the state forests. 


The survey and demarcation of forests progressed at 
a rapid pace. The first World War in 1914 necessitated 
large scale exploitation of these forests for supply of 
timber of various kinds, kail, Fir and chil which were 
hitherto not considered of value. Their exploitation was 
followed by problems of their management and utilization. 


The necessity of management of forests was accompanied 
by recruitment of gazetted as well as non-gazetted staff. 
While the leased forests were managed by the Government 
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of the Punjab, the forests of Jubbal, Mandi and other 
states were usually managed by senior forest officers from 
the Punjab loaned to these states. There was an Imperial 
Forest Service and a Provincial Forest Service cadre. 
To the former belonged the officers recruited and 
trained at Cooper’s Hill & Oxford between 1885—1932. 
To the Provincial cadre, officers were trained at Dehra Dun 
between 1906 and 1926. Considerable attention was paid 
by Brandis to the development of the forest resources at 
that time and on his suggestion a German trained officer 
Ribbentrop was appointed to Punjab in 1867. 


The training of Rangers has always been carried out 
at Dehra Dun from 1881 onwards. 


The history of the various territorial charges in the 
old forests of Bushahr and Chamba is complicated. 
The forests of Rawingarh and Dhadi and those of Pabar 
Valley were on lease with the then United Provinces 


Government. 


The incendiary fires of 1921 played a havoc and 
extensive tracts of forests were reduced to ashes. However, 
deodar plantations were raised in these burnt areas and form 
a living monument to the long chain of forest officers who 


have contributed to their success. 


Foundations of forestry of a high standard had 
firmly established in these forests in the forties of the 
present century. The utilization, silviculture and manage- 
ment practices of high order were established during this 
period. The forests were opened up by a network of 
communications and buildings. The technique of natural 
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Deodar forests on flood banks and rocky ledges in Chenab valley, Pangi Forest pi: 


as well as artificial regeneration of the vatious conifers 
except that of fir and spruce were understood, and the 
prescriptions of the working plans were followed. _ A 
large number of sample plots for carrying out stafistical 
work were laid by the Central Silviculturist, F.R.I. and 
Colleges, Dehra Dun in the forests of Bushahr and Chamba. 


The forests by virtue of their productive nature have 
been an asset to the state. 


And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


—Coleridge 
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The Forests 


The forests are economically very valuable, as these 
are situated in the catchments of important North- 
Western Himalayan rivers like Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, 
Chenab, Yamuna and their many tributaries. They playa 
vital role by conserving soil and moisture in the 
hills and help in minimising the hazards of floods and 
soil erosion with which the country below is highly 


menaced. 


The forests are classified as reserved, protected and 
unclassed, and the distribution of those covered by the 
working plans for various forest divisions is as per table I. 


The main species which have been brought under 
intensive management are, deodar (Cedrus deodara), kail 
(Pinus Wallichiana), chil (Pinus Roxburghii), Spruce (Picea 
Smithiana), Fir (Abies pindrow), Bamboo (Dendrocalamus 
strictus), sal (Shorea robusta) and Oak (Quercus incana). 
In the tract covered by the working plans, the area occupied 
by different crops in various territorial forest divisions of 
the Pradesh is given in table II. 


FOREST TYPES 

Forests in the Pradesh exhibit an altitudinal distribution 
of vegetation frém dry mixed deciduous types occuring 
at 1,200 feet above mean sea level to predominantly 
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coniferous forests lying between 3,000 feet and 12,000 feet 
to alpine scrub and pastures above this limit. The flora 
is of great interest because of its luxuriance on account of 
admirable growth conditions. It has drawn the attention 
of many a botanical explorers from 18th century to this 
day. The composition of the forests conforms to the 
following main forest types of Champion (1935) as 
contained in his book, “A preliminary Survey of Forest 
Types of India and Burma” :— 


(i) Trepicai moist sal type.—This climax type 
occurs in Nahan Division from 1,200 
to 2,500 feet above sea level on well 
drained deep soil. The main species is sal 
(Shorea robusta). 

(if) Northern dry mixed deciduous type.—These are 
Open forests containing scattered trees of 
Dalbergia sissoo, Acacia catechu and Salmalia 
malabaricum with heavy growth of bushes, 
Such as Lantan& camara, Carissa spinarum, 
Dodonea viscosa, Adhatoda vasica etc. 


This type is mainly confined to lower hills of 
Chamba, Mandi, Suket, Solan, Nahan and 
Rajgarh Divisions extending upto 3,000 feet 
above sea level. Their open nature on account 
of past maltreatment accompanied by heavy 
grazing incidence has given these forests 
temporarily a set back for high quality timber 
production. Grazing of sheep and goats in 


Winter months is extremely heavy in these 
areas, 
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(iit) The Himalayan sub-tropical chir pine type.— 


This climax type consists of aimost pure 
forests of chir (Pinus Roxburghii) with 
admixture of broad-leaved species in sheltered 
and moist situations. These forests are found 
between 3,000 feet to 6,000 feet elevations and 
are mainly confined to Chamba, Mandi, 
Bilaspur, Suket, Solan and Rajgarh Forest 
Divisions. Chir occurs in pure form on hard 
clays and quartzite and better quality chir on 
mica schist and softer lime stones. Ban oak and 
other broad-leaved species form its under- 
storey in parts of the tract in the chir 


crop. 


(iv) Dry bamboo brakes type—tItn this edaphic 


climax in which bamboo (Dendrocalamus 
strictus) 1s the predominant species, forests 
are intermixed with scrub species. Bamboos 
are in demand from Bilaspur and Nahan 
Forest Divisions for pulp, paper and_ other 
industries. 


MolIst TEMPERATE FORESTS 


Ze 


In these forests following types are recognized :— 
(a) Lower oak-coniferous type.—In this climax 


type which extends between 5,000 to 
8,000 feet elevations, the deodar sub-type, 
the Kail sub-type and mixed deodar, kail 
and spruce sub-type occur in pure form 
or in intimate mixture with broad-leaved 
species of ban oak (Quercus lncana) etc. 
The forests are predominantly of deodar 
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Chil pine (Pinus Roxburghii), 


(Cedrus deodara), and kail (Pinus Walli- 
chiana) and exhibit a variety of associations 
within the main type which are governed 
by local conditions such as aspect, soil and 
drainage. Oak is an associate in all such 
types. Such forests are mainly found in 
Jubbal, Upper Bushahr, Lower Bushahr, 
Simla, Mandi, Suket, Chamba and Churah 
Forest Divisions and are the most important 
forests of commercial value. They yield 
valuable timber for sleepers and construc- 
tional purposes. Oak is used for fuel, 
charcoal, agricultural implements and 
fodder locally. 


(6) Middle oak-coniferous type.—In this type 
occurring between 7,500 and 8,500 feet 
elevations, the predominant species are 
spruce (Picea Simithiana), deodar (Cedrus 
deodara) and silver fir (Abies pindrow) with 
mohru oak (Quercus dilatata) as the main 
associate. Kail (Pinus Wallichiana) is found 
on hotter slopes. Deodar is restricted to 
ridges and spurs. Yew (Taxus baccata) 
forms the under-storey in places, Maple, 
horse-chestnut etc., are also found. The 
forests have become important recently on 
account of the increasingly higher prices 
obtained for spruce and fir timber rendering 
their exploitation economical. 


(c) Upper oak-coniferous type.—In this climax 
type occurring above 8,500 feet, silver fir 
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(Abies pindrow) and kharsu oak (Quercus 
semecarpifolia) form a distinct crop with 
small grassy glades in places. Pure fir 
forests are also to be seen where oak and 
other broad leaved species have been 
eliminated by biotic interference. This 
type goes upto the tree limit. 


Except Nahan, Solan and Bilaspur Divi- 
sions, forests of this type are found all over 
Himachal Pradesh. Many of these forests 
are still inaccessible and contain mostly 
mature and over mature trees. Conversion 
waste is very heavy 1.e. 50 to 70 per cent 
owing to abundance of over mature and 
unsound fir and spruce trees. 


(v) Dry temperate mixed evergreen forests.—These 


are open evergreen forests having scrub under 
growth and deodar, blue pine, with xerophytic 
broad-leaved associates as the main species. 
Neoza pine (Pinus Gerardiana) is also found 
in this type; oaks are practically absent, 
except Quercus ilex which may be found 
in patches. Many stages of local interest of 
this type are also met with. This type is 
found in dry zones of Pangi valley of Churah 
Division and Chini area of Upper Bushahr 
Division between 8,000 to 12,000 feet above 
sea level. The seeds of Pinus Gerardiana 
are edible and much valued as a dry fruit. 
Seeds to the tune of 200 tons are now sold 
annually by the right holders from these forests. 





A mature fir forest, Jamoch, Nogli Range, Lower Bushahr Division characterised by lack of 
poles and regeneration 





ine forests in Sutlej valley 


chilgoza p 


Dry zone deodar and 


In addition to the above, there are a large mum 
ber of other seral and edaphic types like the 
khair-sissoo (Acacia catecht- Dalbergia sissoo), 
alder (Alnus nitida), thach parkland, high level 


bule pine etc. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 
We plant the ship that will cross the sea, 
We plant the mast to carry the sails 
We plant the planks to withstand the gales. 


The keel and keelson, and keam and knee. 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


—Henry Abbey 








Alpine pasture, at 8,500 feet. The tree growth is fir, spruce, mapie and chestnut. Gahan Bloc}, ail Range, Lower Bushahr Division 
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LEGAL CLASSIFICATION OF FORESTS COVERED BY WORKING PLANS IN 
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HIMACHAL PRADESH 
ht i ee 
Reserve Demarcated Undemarcated Unclassed 
Forest Divisions forests protected protected forests Total 
forests forests 

Upper Bushahr — 71,939 3,826 — 75,765 

Lower Bushahr 1,410 89,740 2,44,337 — 3,35,487 

Simla 10,397 36,416 1,205 — 48,018 

Solan — 30,337 25,908 — 56,245 

Bilaspur 224 31,219 — — 31,443 
Churah 63,723 — 1,13,428 _— 1,77,151 
Chamba 36,561 3,034 1,59, 704 — 1,99,299 
Mandi = 1,19,533 46,035 be 1,65,568 
Suket — 1,06, 166 3,914 — 1,10,080 
Nahan 1,66,326 — = = 1,66,326 
Rajgarh 97,476 — 13,604 4,249 1,15,329 
Jubbal — 1,47,055 68,820 — 2,15,875 
| TOTAL 3,76,117 6,35,439 6,80,781 4,249 16,96,586 
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TABLE Il 


DISTRIBUTION BY ACRES OF MAIN FOREST TREE SPECIES AND THEIR MODE OF 
MANAGEMENT IN THE FORESTS OF HIMACHAL PRADESH 


a 








Shelter- Group Group) Thin- Coppice Planta- Protec- Total 
Species wood — Shelter- Selection selec- _ning- with tion lion 
(Uniform) wood tion = cum- _— standards 

impro- 

vement 
a st A 
Deodar 7 57,452 3,700 55,989 8,679 11,608 — 1,164 5,034 143,626 
Kail ‘i 59,483 3,253 78,694 7,800 13,667 — 763 ~=—-19,935 1,83,595 
Chil .. 1,03,574 250 39,929 8,800 4,397 159 90 5,002 1,62,201 
Fir bo 16,984 120 1,32,522 3,089 2,124 — 274 106,347 2,61 ,460 
Neoza - 200 = 1,000 — _ — — 4,000 5,200 
Sal .. 29,700 — 29,000 —— —-— = 1,000 — 59,700 
Bamboos* .. 18,279 — 6,835 — —_— — — 590 25,704 
Broad ee 29.479 «4,058 ~«—«95,013.«=S«789.—«*MA,AG4 28,767 17,846 6,74,309 —-8,64,725 
i 
TOTAL .. 3,15,151 11,381 4,38,982 29,157 46,260 28,926 21,137 8,15,217 17,06,211 


et 


*Bamboos are managed under Three and Four Year cutting cycles. 





Baspa Valley showing the snow covered Rupin pass, 13,000 feet elevation, with broad leaved. ies along the Baspa_ river 
and deodar above, giving place to fir and spruce at higher elevations, Upper Bushatr Division 
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Forest Policy 


The forests of this Pradesh, have been governed by 


the National Forest Policy as enunciated from time to time. 
The memorandum issued on 3rd August, 1855 by the 
Governor General, Lord Dalhousie, marked the beginning 
of laying of any kind of policy towards forest conservancy 
in these forests whereby the forests of the erstwhile 


Chamba and Bushahr States were leased to the then Punjab 
Government. 


The above policy was replaced with that of 1894 as 
the survey and demarcation progressed and necessitated 
defining of the general principles on which the forests 
were to be managed. The main features of the 1894 
policy were :—— 

(i) The sole object of the management of forests 
is to be directed to promote the general 
well being of the country. 

(ii) The maintenance of adequate forests is dictated 
primarily for the preservation of the climatic 
and physical conditions of the country, and 
secondly, to fulfil the needs of the people. 

Subject to these conditions:—- 


(a) Permanent cultivation should come before 


—~ 





population at non-competitive rates, if nou 


free, should over-ride al] considerations 


of revenue; 
(c) After the fulfilment of the above conditions 
the realisation of maximum revenue should 


be the guiding factor. 


The Government owned forests were classified with 
reference to their primary functions as follows:— 
(i) Forests, the preservation of which was essential 
on climatic or physical grounds; 


(ii) Forests that afforded a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes; 


(iif) Minor forests; and 
(iv) Pasture lands. 


The above classification was not intended to be rigid 
and a particular forest might fulfil more than one function. 


Forest PoLticy AND LEGAL CONTROL 

The Forest Policy of 1894 as amended by the National 
Forest Policy of India (1952) suiting to changed economical 
and political conditions, is closely followed in the manage- 
ment of forests in the state. All major working plans 
recognize the broad classification of forests into protection, 
national and village forests and _ prescribe treatment 
according to the objects of management in each case. Jn 
fact in the working plans under revision, the scope of manage- 
ment is being enlarged so as to embrace reconditioning of 
eroded lands and improvement of pastures as well. The 
Van Mahotsava activities are specially directed towards 
creation of tree lands outside the state forests. 
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A grazier from Kinnaar with his flock of sheep 


\ 





The Mandalgarh valley from near Sungri showing the intermingling of agriculture and_ forestry. The forest is blue pine with 
some spruce and deedar L, Pabar Range, Lower Bushahr Division 


: ool * 


of the land area should be under forests in the hills. 
This target is rather difficult to achieve in Himachal Pradesh 
Owing to pressure on land for cultivation and large area 
being under snowy ranges and alpine pastures. 


The National Forest Policy lays down that 60 per cent / 


Legal control over forests is effected under the Indian 
Forest Act, 1927 as applied to Himachal Pradesh and } | 
rules made thereunder. All the unclassed forests and . 
undemarcated government waste lands were declared as \ 
protected forests under this Act in 1952, The Himachal 
Pradesh Private Forest Act 1954 has also been’ promulgated 
to exercise control over private forests. 


“An age builds up cities; an hour destroys 
them. In a moment the ashes are made, 
but a forest is a long time growing”. 


—Seneca, from Latin 
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Management and Working Plans 


The working plans are the sine gua non of sound forest 
management. The need for preparing working plans for 
the forests of the erstwhile Bushahr and Chamba 
states which were considered of great value by the British, 
was felt in the middle of the last century. It is a matter of 
pride for us that one of the earliest attempts towards making 
an “evaluation survey” and a plan in the hill forests 
was made in the forests of Bushahr by Sir Dietrich 
Brandis alter his appointment as the first Inspector General 
of Forests in India in 1864. His appointment marked the 
initiation of concentrated efforts towards planned forest 
management. Brandis, took extensive tours of important 
forest arcas owing (o mounting demand for railway 
sleepers and constructional timber in Upper India and 
prescribed the general principles and policy of manage- 
ment of such forests. In 1864, Brandis, Stewart and Wood 
prepared a ‘Valuation Survey Report on Bushahr Forests’ 
then leased out to Punjab Forest Department.) The 
thoroughness with which he dealt with the subject in the 
absence of any available maps bear testimony of his great 
power of observations and technica! skill. The report is an 
extremely valuable document even today. He carried out 
‘lincar valuation survey’ to estimate the growing stock in the 
forests. Thus Brandis may be rightly called the father of 
scientific forestry and working plans for our State, as for 
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Selection type deodar (Cedrus deodara) forest. The really old trees have been removed in 
selection fellings. Compartment 62(A) Chiroti, Upper Pabar Range, Lower Bushahr Division 


India. Brandis also wrote the first preliminary report for 
the management of Bushahr forests in 1872. To Ribben- 
trop, who fater became the third Inspector General of 
Forests of India goes the credit for making the first working 
plan for the Kalatop forests of Chamba in 1870. Althotgh, 
there existed no maps, the mastery of the subject and the 
authoritative approach to the evaluation of problems and 
prescriptions for the management in this working plan are 
evident even to a casual reader. The growing stock was 
enumerated in | inch diameter classes and a distinction was 
made between Fir and Spruce. He prescribed the manage- 
ment of these forests under a silvicultural system which he 
termed as ‘mixed High forest with clear cutting’. Dealing 
with the problem of rotation, he wrote that it was presu- 


mptuous to think of a rotation when the High forest was 
yet to be created. 


During the first 30-40 years of introduction of scientific | 
management, the working plans for the hill forests were 
written by Ribbentrop, Lace, Smith, D. Arcy, Mc. Intire, 
Mc. Intosh, Hart, Gibson etc. Since deodar was the only 
timber in demand, these plans laid emphasis on its manage- 
ment alone. Our knowledge of silviculture and manage- 
ment of deodar was very elementary and the working 
circles were often made to correspond to pees 
units (ranges), rather than the silvicultural requirements 
of the crop. The silvicultural system prescribed in most, 
of the plans was selection system. 


The following extract, taken from Governor General’s 


remarks on the Annual Administration Report from the 
Punjab for 1866-67, will show how even in those days the 
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administration attached great importance to the sanctity 
The Governor General's 


of the working plans in force. 
“It is regretted that the number of 


stern reminder read. 
trees fixed to be felled by the Conservator for the Chenab 


river was exceeded by the officer in-charge. | am directed 
to repeat the injunction conveyed in the review of the report 
for 1865-66 that after the annual yield of a forest district 
has been determined, it must not be exceeded without special 


Mayes, Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 


sanction, 
He wrote, 


struck the right note in the same context. 
‘Moreover, intensive working of a forest and intensive 


silviculture are both impossible for areas which have not been 


placed under working plans. The longer this essential to 
correct forest management is delayed and the greater the 


period which elapses, the greater will be the delay in 
securing the full benefits of the intensive utilization which 
follows an intensive silviculture”’. 


The first trained Conservator in the then Punjab was 
Beadon Bryant, who took over in 1902. The beginning of 
silviculture commenced from this year. The working 
plans of all the hill forests which now fall in Himachal 
adopted selection system. Soon after a controversy arose 
as to whether this system was suitable for these forests or 
not. Fischer, became the Conservator in 1907, and the 
matter of adopting a group shelterwood to replace the old 
selection system was accepted after some controversy in 
the Forest Officers Conference at Lahore in 1908. The 
first working plan adopting this system was that of Trevor 
for Upper Ravi forests of Chamba State in 1911. 
This, however, proved unsatisfactory in a few years and 
the uniform system was gradually adopted in subsequent 
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Eminent Foresters who made yaluable contributions to Forestry in 
Himachal] Pradesh 





R. M. Gorrie Sir Gerald Trevor 





Sir A, P. F, Hamilten 


working plans. Treyor applied uniform system successfully 
to the forests of Kulu (Punjab) in 1915, Uniform system of 
a definite type was applied by Howard, for the first time 
to the Rawingarh and Dhadi forests of this Pradesh. 
These forests were on lease with the then United Provinces 
Forest Department and were covered by Howard's plan for 
the Jaunsar Bawar forests of the Chakrata Forest Divi- 
sion. The position as itstood in 1919 was described by 
Mayes, in a letter to the Punjab Government. He wrote, 
“Working plans are urgently required for (approximate 
area in acres) the Sutlej valley, Bushahr division 1,06,000; 
the Pabar Valley, Bushahr Division, 30,000; the Kotkhai- 
Kotgarh forests, Simla Division, 8,000; the Jubbal State 
Forests, Simla Division, 64,000; the Tharoch State forests, 
Simla Division 24,000; the Kalesar reserved forests, Simla 
Division 11,000; the Chamba State forests, 68,000. It 
will thus be seen that intensive working plans are required 
for such a large area,” 


The position did not improve as late as 1924, as antict- 
pated by Mayes and during this year, the position of total 
area of the leased forests under working plans which largely 
comprised of erstwhile Chamba and Bushahr States was 
172 square miles or 48.31 per cent under simple working 
plans and 184 square miles, or 51,69 per cent without 
working plans. Mayes continued to say, “The working 
plans in force either date from 190! and are based on the 
out of date selection system, or are otherwise technically 
defective, with the result that only 25 per cent of the 
possibility is being realized or working plans do not exist 
at all, as in the case of Pabar valley forests, Bushahr 
Division, The work is urgent and the owners are losing 
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money for lack of modern working plans. It is proposed 
to complete them all in five years. On the expiry of the 
five years the amount of working plans-work may decrease, 
but in Indian forestry knowledge is acquired and defects 
are detected as work progresses. Consequently, working 
plans should be, and will be, frequently revised. These 
revisions will bear largely on the accuracy or otherwise of 
the forecasted yield and of the sequence of fellings for 
regeneration purposes, the rest of the provisions of the 
working plans being more or less permanent for twenty- 
five to thirty years ordinarily covered by such plans.”’ 


The First World War during this period resulted in 
unregulated fellings in these forests. Further, Kail 
came into prominence during the First World War and 
thus its systematic management was gradually started. The 
demand for fir also developed during the same period and 
the accessible fir forests were tapped. However, the general 
slump after the war threw fir timber out of market when 
it became difficult even to sell deodar sleepers to the 
railways ata marginal profit. 


The position of working plans improved considerably 
in 1935 when elaborate working plans had _ covered 
almost all the forests mentioned by Mayes. The important 
working plans were those of Kanawar (Bushahr), Sutlej 
valley by Hamilton, Kochi working plan (Sutlej valley) 
by Kitchingman, Pabar valley by K. L. Aggarwal, and Pangi 
and Upper Ravi forests working plans of Chamba State by 
Prem Nath Khosla, Jubbal working plan by Jhunna Singh, 
Balson plan by Glover and of Rawingarh and Dhadi 


forests by Hamilton. . 
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Deodar (Cedrus deodara) forest, near Khadrala, Lower Bushahr Forest D 





Since the demarcation and survey had advanced 
considerably, a wider scope of the scientific management 
of these forests was prescribed in these plans. The 
application of uniform system with a modification to suit to 
the local conditions of the irregularity and unevenaged- 
ness of the crop, situated often on difficult ground was made 
by Jhunna Singh in 1925 in Jubbal State forests. It may 
be noted that, the text book pattern of uniform system 
was duly modified and called the Punjab Shelterwood 
System. It was soon after adopted by Glover in his plan 
of Balson forests, by Khosla in Upper Ravi, by Hamilton 
in Kanawar and by Aggarwal in Pabar valley working plans. 


The dry zone deodar forests of Kanawar were posing 
peculiar difficulties of regeneration. In order to prescribe 
specialized silviculture and management for these, Hamilton 
in his working plan for Kanawar forests prescribed a treat- 
ment which he termed as Kanawar Shelterwood System. 


By now it was realized that, deodar and kail were 
unsuitable to be worked under the true selection system. 
Their regeneration, for reasons of uncontrolled grazing, 
accumulation of felling debris etc., did not keep pace with 
the fellings. To obviate this drawback, the selection 
System was adopted with modifications and called as Punjab 
Selection System, which permitted carrying out of 
shelterwood type of markings in groups of evenaged 
patches, Regeneration in such groups was aided artificially 


by sowings or planting according to the requirements 
of the crop. 


Chil pine forests did not attract much attention in the 
forests of this Pradesh, till as late as twenties of this century 
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when the resin industry developed in the Punjab. The 
forests of Simla Hills and the Dalhousie Range formed the 
venue of application of different methods 6f management 
and silvicultural systems to chil in this Pradesh. The 
earliest prescriptions were of the nature of thinnings and 
improvement fellings as the crops were already open. 
Me. Intire considered the desirability of introducing some 
kind of shelterwood type of markings in Bakloh forests in 
1895, while Mc. Intosh introduced somewhat modified 
uniform system in these very forests in 1913, based on the 
satisfactory results obtained in regenerating chi! under 
similar kind of treatment prescribed by Me. _ Intire. 
However, the large majority of the working plans have till 
recently prescribed thinnings and tmprovement fellings or 
selection fellings in chif crops. Application of uniform 
system on a substantial scale has been made recently in the 


working plans of Bilaspur (1954), Rajgarh (1961), and 
Solan (1961). 

First working plan for the management of sal (Shorea 
robusta) forests of Nahan was made as early as 1895 under 
which the forests were prescribed to be worked under 
improvement selection fellings at 20 years cycle. However, 
owing to lack of trained staff, the management of the 
forests did not show any improvement and the next working 
plan was prepared in 1932 by I.N. Sewal, an officer of U.P. 
Forest Service on deputation to Sirmur State. He applied 
uniform system to these forests based on the experience of 
managing saf forests elsewhere in the country. 


After the formation of Himachal Pradesh, the working 
plan of Upper Ravi forests has been revised by S.C. 
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.—Excellent nalura! regeneration in ihe Joreground near tree limit at the Haran ghati, Upper Busbabr division 


SILVER FIR 


Himachal Pradesh 


Gaur (1954), and of Giri and Sutlej catchments of Simla 
forest division by V. D. Raina (1951 and 1952). The 
working plans of Nahan, Raijgarh, Solan, and  Pabar 
Valley have been prepared by V. K. Sharma and P. N. 
Tikku, A. K. Mukerji, G. S, Mathauda, Durga Prashad 
und Kaul in 196! respectively. 


~ Woodman, spare that tree ! 
Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And FI protect it now. 


—George Pope Morris 





Logging 


Logging covers the various operations connected with 
the extraction of timber from the forests to the launching 
depots situated by the riverside or the motor heads. The 
history of development of logging in the hill forests of the 
Pradesh is interesting on account of the varied problems in- 
yolyed in these hills. More or less, two periods i.e., upto 
1900, and 1901 onwards are recognized for the development 


of this technology. 
PROGRESS MADE UPTO THE YEAR 1900 

No records to illustrate the logging practices in the 
historica) times in the forests of the Pradesh are available. 
The axe must have been the most important tool for the 
early exploitation of the forests. It is noteworthy that 
during this period, only round wood in the form of logs 


was extracted. 

Ribbentrop, in his book, ‘Forestry in British India” 
(1900) mentions that in those days, timber in the hills was 
tumbled down the hill sides anyhow, and what escaped this 
rough usage was thrown into the hill streams and left to find 
its way to the plains unaided. The destruction and loss 
under this system was of course excessive. Accessible 
forests of Mandi, Chamba and Bushahr States had to face 
this reckless destruction. , The forest department; put an 
end to this waste gradually with the construction of proper 
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Timber conversion in coniferous forests by Mandi Sawyers. The method is wasteful. Note 


the heavy felling debris 
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rolling roads, dry wooden slides, earth slides with check 
walls and wet timber slides or chutes. The first mention 
of the saw in North India finding use for logging was 
made in 1859 when Cleghorn saw a gang of thirty sawyers 
at work in Rupar depot, Punjab, using both straight and 
curved saws in the management of which they were 
tolerably proficient. 


Felling and bucking of trees in these forests were carried 
out by axe during the early days of their exploitation. The 
logs mostly upto 12 feet in length or so were primarily 
meant for conversion into railway sleepers after they 
reached the plains. 


The timber slides in use, in those days, showed little 
care or knowledge in selection of suitable sites and this 
could have been achieved easily in view of their simple 
construction had the persons interested themselves in 
such improvements. Cleghorn, wrote, “In one place, 
eighteen logs out of twenty sent down a slip-way were 
splintered to pieces, the native in charge continuing to 
send them down, although he saw the certain disaster which 
faced them”. The contractors at this period apparently 
found that, if one log in ten eventually reached its destina- 
tion, it amply paid them, and the destruction of timber 
and waste was of no account to them. However, gradual 
improvements in the construction of dry as well as wet 
slides were made as the exploitation of the leased forests 
through the departmental agency progressed in the hands 
of the British. The biggest, dry timber slide was construc- 
ted in 1885 by Divisional Forest Officer, Mc. Donell on the 
Ravi river in Chamba Division of this Pradesh for the 
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extraction of coniferous logs from steep hill forests 


which till then had been inaccessible. The distance 
of the slide from its head up to the main river was 
about 2,500 feet with an average gradient of 1 in 7°5. 
The slide was in the form of a concave channel contrived 
by placing 4 to 5 deodar logs side by side. The logs felled 
for extraction were used in the construction of the slide and 
on the completion of the extraction work, were themselves 
skidded down on the slide to the river. The dimensions of 
the biggest log sent down the slide were about 27 feet 
long with mean girth of I4 feet 9 inches, containing 
367 cu. ft. of timber. The number ofdeodar logs used 
in the logway was 3,999 or about one log for every running 
three feet of the slide. This slide was an admirable 


example of forest engineering of that time. 


As regards wet timber slides, mention must be made 
of one such slide 6 miles long constructed in Godwah 
forests and the other 4 miles long made in Godanu, both 
in the then Mandi State forests as far back as 1888. 
These wet timber slides were the ingenious work of C.E. 
Fendall, manager of the Mandi Forest Co. and earlier 
an Assistant Conservator of Forests in the Punjab. 


Good rolling roads were also made during this period 
in Bushahr Division of Himachal Pradesh for extraction 
of coniferous fogs downhill for launching into the river, 


To minimise felling damage in the steep and precipi- 
tous areas, J. D. Smithe, the Superintendent of the 


Chenab and Ravi forests, successfully practised felling 
and skidding of logs during winter months over the 
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Transport of timber by wet slide or flumes into the river 


hardened snow, which at that season filled up the hollows 
and covered the country. The condition of some of the 
main river beds and frequently their side streams was very 
bouldery; water even in floods was not adequate enough for 
timber floating, and occasionally there were big obstacles 
and rapids which rendered the tinvber floating extremely 
difficult if not impossible. It is interesting to note that river 
gauges to record the behaviour of water in Chenab were 
maintained as early as 1864 to ensure that to cross the 
obstacles, timber should be floated in high floods. Later on, 
such readings were regularly recorded for other rivers like 
Sutle} where the famous Khatolu obstruction created lot 
of difficulty in timber floating in low waters. This, however, 
had its harmful as well as indirect beneficial repercussions 
on the forest conservancy. The forests immediately 
overlooking the suitable waterways were felled recklessly 
while those situated in the side valleys with difficult or 
unsuitable floating streams were largely saved. The 
forests of Sutlej} and Chenab as compared to the forests 
of Pabar and Giri valleys were more indiscriminately cut by 
the early traders. Cleghorn, (1862) in his explorations 
of Giri and Pabar forests was of the opinion that, the river 
would require a considerable amount of blasting before 
it could be rendered suitable for floating timber down, 
and actually, blasting was carried out in many bottleneck 
nullahs to improve their floatability. A boom was later 
erected on the Yamuna river to catch the sleepers coming 
down from the hills and for forming into rafts. 


During this period, little improvement was made in 
the communications which were so essential for improving 
the accessibility of our forests. The construction of the 
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Hindustan-Tibet road during this period at the instance of 
Lord Dalhousie was completed in 1850. The original 
plan was to make this road fit for wheeled traffic but the 


idea was subsequently abandoned. 


PROGRESS MADE AFTER 1900 
The exploitation of the Bushahr forests was 


mainly departmental till {907 when Fisher, the then 
Chief Conservator of Forests changed it into the sale of 
standing trees to the contractors. In 1916-17, owing to 
the large scale supplies to be made during the First World 
War, it was again replaced by departmental exploitation 
which continues till to date in the forests of the Upper 
Bushahr. The forests of the erstwhile Mandi and Jubbal 
States were also largely worked departmentally till the 
merger of the States in 1948. By 1900, considerable portions 
of the accessible forests in the valleys of Ravi, Chenab and 
Sutlej had been largely exhausted of valuable deodar, and 
exploitation had to recede to the side valleys from where the 
extraction in the log form was not economical. Further, 
owing to a slump in the timber market, the high costs of 
timber extraction in the log form coupled with the limited 
demand for the railway sleepers owing to the preference 
sometimes given to the steel sleepers resulted in gradually 
changing over to the practice of extraction of sawn 
scantlings. 

In 1919 Martin, a Forest Engineer visited Bushahr 
and drew up schemes for the exploitation of fir forests 
in log form by means of slides, etc., the logs to be extracted 
and sawn up at rail head in the plains, Since a large 
capital expenditure was involved, the schemes were 
postponed in 1921. In 1920) and 1921 extensive extraction 
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The gravity ropeway (Donald’s 


Patent) in use in Upper Bushahr (Kinnaur) 1921. 





The road was built by the Forest Department 


tej River, Upper Bushahr (Kinnaur). 


Road under construction, 1921. 


and runs up the Gorge of the Sut 
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of hand sawn fir sleepers for the then North Western 
Railway was undertaken, but owing to the monopoly given 
to a firm, huge stock of sleepers remained in the forests 
unsold and the department suffered a loss. 


Between 1907 and 1917, Donald ropeways were 
designed for the extraction of timber from difficult and 
inaccessible forests. These ropeways worked by gravity, 
are based on a system patented by C. H. Donald, from 
whom the patent rights were subsequently acquired. These 
ropeways have since been successfully and extensively used 
all over the Western Himalayas. In Upper Bushahr, a set 
of upto 12 spans have at a time been handled to extract 
sawn material from side valleys. The use of these ropeways 
has made tapping of highlying fir and spruce forests 
Possible at economical costs. In addition, these ropeways 
eliminate tedious, damaging and time consuming process 
of telescopic floating of timber. The introduction of the 
ropeways was an important landmark in the introduction 


of simple mechanized equipment for logging in the 
mountain forests in India. 


The difficulties of procuring adequate labour for 
various logging operations specially sawing has been 
increasing in recent years. The exploitation of forests 
presently in the Pradesh is carried out by two main 
agencies, (i) departmental and (ii) purchasers or consumers. 
Generally, annual coupes are sold to purchasers by 
auction, The working of forests in the interior is 
beset with great difficulties. Different kinds of labour has 
to be imported from distant places after giving heavy 
advances, and food godowns have to be established in 
forest areas to feed the labour. Food grains are carried all 
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the way to the interior partly by motor transport and 
partly on pack animals including sheep and goats. 


The extraction and transport of timber from the 
high hill forests is attended with much difficulty and 
involves high expense (Rs. 2 to 3 per cft.). Water transport 
is the only means for bringing timber down to markets in 


As already indicated, all streams and rivers 


the plains. 
So, the timber is 


are not suitable for floating of logs. 
sawn into sleepers and scants of various sizes, the limiting 


factor being the size which a carriage mazdoor can easily 
The general size converted is 
10’ x10" 5”, the maximum being 14’x 12°x6”. Round 
ballies upto 2 feet girth or so are also extracted. In 
view of the rapidly increasing demand in the country for 
pulp wood and packing cases etc., wooden pieces 
(hakaries) upto 3 feet and up in lengths and 25 inches 
girth find ready market. The transport of timber from 
forest to sale depots (a distance of over 200 miles) involves 
the following operations :— 
(() Carriage on back of men from forest to the 
bank of river or side stream or partly on back 
of men and partly by Donald aerial gravity 


handle in the forest. 


ropeways. 
(1) Transport by wetslides, flumes or telescopic 
floating in nulfahs or side streams. 
(ii) Floating in upper reaches of the river. 


(iv) Rafting in lower reaches of the river. 


The introduction of mechanisation for the felling and 
bucking of trees was attempted in the forests of Upper 
Bushahr by experimenting With a power chain saw in 
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Launching of timber into the Afacs through pathrz for foating 
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1949, but owing to the difficulty of trained personnel, 
remoteness of the area and non-availability of spare parts 
it did not yield encouraging results. The bandsaw mill 
proposed to be installed for the conversion of the rOee 
into sleepers could not reach the forest owing to difficult 
communications and high cost of transport from the rail head 
to the installation site. Lately, the introduction of circular 
and horizontal saw benches in the forests of Jubbal and 
Chamba have given encouraging results. Good saw 
benches are now being fabricated in Punjab which has 
facilitated the adoption of this semi-mechanized equip- 
ment by the enterprising forest contractors. Various 
accessories of ropeways are also being fabricated in Punjab 
except the wire ropes. 


The proposals are under consideration to revolutionise 
the existing outdated methods of logging which cause high 
wastage during felling, bucking, conversion and skidding 
of logs. Skyline cranes, mountain tractors and power 
wagons can be applied for logging and transport asin 
other countries. It is felt that, cranes coupled with 
Lasso or Valtelliana cableway, forest winches and other 
equipment which is being arranged in the Third Five-Year 
Plan under a new scheme will prove highly beneficial. 
Koeleroff wire skidding equipment is being loaned to our 
State by the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun for 
trials. The utility of this equipment has already been 
established by successful trials in the hill forests of the 
Uttar Pradesh. 


The development of communications after 1900, 
Started at a rapid pace. During the period, a network 
of inspection, bridle and extraction paths was laid out in 
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Bushahr, Chamba and other forests. A large number of 
cantilever and suspension bridges were also made which 
facilitated the communications in the area. Ever since 
the formation of Himachal Pradesh, great emphasis has 
been laid by the Administration on the opening of the 
interior by a network of motorable roads. The Forest 
Department has also its own programme of road construc- 
tion. Wherever, roads have reached in the forests, the 
utilization percentage of wood has increased manifold. 
In rare cases, some of the fir forests have now yielded as 
high as 70-80 per cent of utilisable material for the 
manufacture of pulp, paper and rayon as against 25-30 


per cent reached in the remote areas. 


O! leave this barren spot to me 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree. 


—Thomas Campbell 
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Deoder (Cedrus decdcra}, quality 1, santple plot, Nichar, Upper Bushakr Forest Division 


Forest Research 


Forest Research in Himachal Pradesh started as far 
back as the systematic forest management itself. Observa- 
tions on the best methods of obtaining regeneration of 
deodar in the forests of Kalatop naturally as well as artificial- 
ly were started as early as 1870 under the working plan 
of Mr. Ribbentrop. For evolving the best silvicultural 
system for deodar, blue pine etc., fellings of different nature 
and intensities were tried and results studied. Though 
no regular research division was created and no experi- 
ments strictly in accordance with the statistical designs 
were laid out till 1920, the research did not remain 
confined only to silvicultural problems but was extended 
to other aspects of forestry as well. Himachal Pradesh 
can claim the largest number of sample plots of deodar 
in India. In compiling the multiple yield tables of deodar, 
the data drawn from these plots have been extensively 
used. The forests of Upper and Lower Bushahr Forest 
Divisions formed one of the important venues of 
research in coniferous forests. Some research experiments 
to study the regeneration of silver fir and spruce were 
also laid in these divisions in 1914 and 1923 in Bushahr. 


With the formation of Himachal Pradesh in 1948, the 
research work on forestry was intensified and experiments 


on a number of problems facing the foresters were laid 
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out in different divisions. Research work during this 
period remained mainly confined to the (/) natural 
regeneration of silver fir, spruce, and cfi/goza pine, (i) 
introduction, cultivation and collection of medicinal 
herbs, (ii/) resin tapping of chi! and kail, (iv) standardisa- 
tion of techniques of afforestation in soil conservation 
areas and (”) introduction of exotics. Resin tapping 
research plots of chil were being maintained by the Central 


Silviculturist, F.R.I. in the Rajgarh forests, 


Lately, a separate Research Division has been created, 
and work on forest research is being intensified. The 
sample plots now abandoned by the Central Sifviculturist 
will be maintained by the State Silviculturist. Research 
on Forest Genetics has been initiated, seed production 
areas and plus trees of important species are being 
selected. Seed produced in such areas will be of supe- 
rior type and will be used in afforestation works. 
Besides, seed orchards of chil, deodar and fir will 
also be created by grafting scions obtained from plus trees 
of these species and work on cross pollination and evolu- 
tion of new, high yielding strains of these species wil} 


also be done. 


Research work on pasture improvement and introduc- 
tion of suitable exotics has been taken up. It is ex- 
pected that, the results of these experiments will goa 
long way in improving our depleted pastures and in 
increasing the grass yield per unit area. 


| Under the programme of introduction of exotics 
suitable varieties of poplars and pines wil] be Bbiained 
from abroad and tried in our conditions 
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Kail (Pinus Wallichiana), quality I, sample plot at Tikring dogri, Upper Bushahr Division 
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Soil conservation aursery, Manthapal, Nahan Forest Division 
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Research work on medicinal plants is also noteworthy 
and useful work has been carried out at Banikhet in 
Chamba Forest Division, at Nichar and Chini in Upper 


Bushahr Forest Division and at Kolar in Nahan Forest , _ 


Division. 

Research on soil and water conservation was started 
in July, 1954 at Menthapal in Nahan district. Studies 
on the following subjects were conducted at this station :—- 

(4) studies on the succession of natural vegetation 
and to determine the composition of pitant 
communities which nature establishes to arrest 
soil erosion, 

(ii) to determine the most economical and speedy 
method of propagating species suitable for soil 
conservation works, 

(ifi) to determine the efficiency of various mechanical 


measures in erosion control, and 
(7v) to study the effects of closure on erosion control. 


The regeneration of chilgoza pine (Pinus Gerardiana) 
artificially as well as naturally has been one of our 
serious problems so far. Technique has now been evolved 
whereby the plants are raised in polythene bags of 
18” x 6” or earthen and tin tubes. The first type of con- 
tainer conserves maximum moisture and facilitates the 
growth of the seedlings in the dry and arid areas—the 
natural habitat of the plant. 


Transplanting of 2-1/2 year old plants coupled 
with irrigation has given encouraging results. Raising of 


seedlings from grafts and the use of root harmones, are to 
be tried. 


oy 


Education 


In Himachal, forestry education may be classified 
into four categories Vvi/z., training of (7) Officers for the 
superior services, (ii) Rangers, (ii) Foresters and 
(iv) Forest Guards. The training of the first two 
categories (Gazetted Officers and Rangers) is under- 
taken by the Government of India for all the States at Dehra 
Dun while the training of the Foresters and Forest Guards 
is the responsibility of the Administration. Before the 
formation of Himachal Pradesh in 1948, the erstwhile 
States whose forests were not leased with the Punjab 
Government, used to train their lower subordinates in 
the Punjab Forest Training School at Ghoragali (now in 


West Pakistan). 


After Himachal Pradesh came into existence in 1948, 
one Forester’s Training School was started in February, 
1949 at Junga (Simla division) with fifteen students. 
The annual admissions were stepped up in 1951 from 
fifteen to twenty-five. The school was shifted to Solan 
in 1951, and again to Mashebra in April, 1959. The 
forester’s training which was previously conducted over 
a period of 10 months has now been extended to one 
year since 1960-61. 


Courses at headquarters and field work on the terms 
are well organized to give the students adequate theoretical 
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and practical training. Special emphasis is laid on the 
practical side of the course. As many as 23 weeks are 
allotted for extensive tours in and outside the state. The 
class visits important forests of the state, the soil conserva- 
tion works at Hoshiarpur, Bilaspur and pays a visit to the 
F.R.L, Dehra Dun. About 300 foresters have so far been 
trained in this school. In the expanding activity of the 
department in all directions, education is finding . its 
proper place and a school colony is now under construction. 


To meet the increasing requirements of trained 
personnel for soil conservation works for which the state 
has an ambitious programme during the various plans, 
a soil conservation training school was started at Mamul 
in Chamba district in the year 1956. The main object 
was to train Deputy Rangers, Foresters and Forest Guards 
for a period of four months in theoretical and practical 
fields of soil conservation. The course covers a wide 
range of training in Forestry, Agriculture and Engineering 
including practical demonstration of working in the field. 
The curriculum includes tours to important areas both within 
and outside the state. The school is presently functioning 
at Dalhousie. During the Second Five-Year Pian 373 
trainees received the training. 


Under schemes of Third Five Year Plan, the programme 
of soil conservation training has been enlarged. Training 


will be imparted to 400 Agricultural Sub-Inspectors and 
300 Forest subordinates, 


Officers and Forest Rangers are also sent for special 
soil conservation training at Dehra Dun and Hazari bagh. 
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Forest Products 


Forest products are categorized into two classes 
viz., (i) major forest produce which includes timber, fuel 
and charcoal, and (/') minor forest produce which includes 
everything other than mentioned under category (i) like 
resin, bamboos, medicinal herbs, grasses, stones, slates etc. 


Timber is the primary produce of our forests. The 
principal timber trees are coniferous viz., deodar (Cedrus 
deodara), kail (Pinus Wallichiana), chil (P. Roxburghii), 
silver fir and spruce. Among the non-coniferous or broad 
leaved trees, walnut (Juglans regia), bird-cherry (Prunus 
cornuta), maple (Acer sp.), sal (Shorea robusta), khair 
(Acacia catechu) and shisham (Dalbergia sissoo) deserve 
special mention though their outturn is small. Annually, 
timber of various species to the tune of 1,87,00,000 cft. 
(standing volume in round) is removed from our forests. 
Huge local demand of fire-wood and charcoal is also met 
with from these forests and about 96,67,000 cft. fuel-wood 


is removed annually by the right-holders. 


Resin from cf pine forms the most important minor 
forest produce. Other valuable minor forest products 
are bamboos, grasses including Bhabbar grass (Eulaliopsis 
binata) used for paper manufacture; chilgoza (P. Gerardiana), 
wild apricot and pomegranate fruits; bark of oak and — 
khair is used for tanning; cutch or katha extracted from 
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Rosin and Turpentine Factory, Nahan. (Estabtished 1948-49) 
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heartwood of khair trees and a host of raw-drugs and 
medicinal herbs e.g. kuth (Saussurea lappa), aconite 
(Aconitum heterophyllum), belladona (Atropa _ belladona, 
A. acuminata), artemesia, karu (Gentiana kurroo), ban kakri 
(Podophyllum emodi), banafsha (Viola sp.), rasaunt (Berberis 
roots extract); dhup (Jurinea macrocephala), myrabolams and 
seeds of amaltas (Cassia fistula) etc. Of the animal products, 
mention may be made of fat, musk, hides and skins of 
various animals. The mineral resources of the State 
are as yet untapped and unsurveyed. Iron smelting was 
practised in the olden days in parts of Bushahr and Mandi. 
Only stones, sand, clay and slates are quarried at present. 


Exact statistics are as yet not available in respect of 
minor forest produce removed by the local people, who 
except for resin, have rights to collect such produce like 
medicinal herbs, chilgoza seeds, limestone, slates etc., from 
the forests. However, the following figures (1959-60) give 
an idea of the estimated value of the produce removed 
annually: 


Name of produce Estimated value (Rs.) 
1. Resin i .. 38,09,747.00 
2. Bamboos ~ o% 33,322.00 
3. Grasses = - 4,56,833.00 
4. Other minor forest 
produce. bed i 3,58,796.00 


There is one Government owned Rosin and Turpentine 
Factory at Nahan. {ft is now expected to process about 
one lakh maunds of resin annually. 
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Wild Life 


Nature has endowed Himachal Pradesh with a rich and 
varied fauna. In the higher ranges, Kashmir-stag (Cervus 
cashmiriensis), Ibex (Capra sibirica), Thar (Hemitragus 
~ jeniaicus), Bharal (Ovis nahura), Musk-deer (Moschus- 
moschiferus), Serow (Nemorhoedus  bubatinus), Ghoral 
(Nemorhoedus goral and Cenzes goral), Red-bear (Ursus 
isabellinus), Snow-leopard (Felis uncia uncia), Lynx 
(Lynx lynx), Black-bear (Ursus torquatus) and among birds, 
Snow-cock (erraogallus himalayensis), Tragopan (Tragopan 
melanocephalus), Moral (Lephophorus impejanus), Koklash 
(Pucrasia macrolopha-macrolopha), common Hill partridges 
(Arborophila torqueota), Chakor (Alectorus graeca), are 
fairly found, while in the lower ranges, Sanibhar (Cervus 
unicolor), Spotted-deer (Cervus axis), Barking-deer 
(Cervulus nnintjac), Wild boar (Sus cristatus), Hyna (Hyaena- 
hyaena), Foxes (Vulpes vulpes montana), Martins (Martes- 
ftavigula and foina) and Cheer pheasant (Lophophorus 
wallichii), Kalij pheasant (Gennaeus hamiltonii), Red-jungle 
fowl (Gallus gallus murgi), Pea-fowl (Pavo cristatus), Hill- 
partridges (Ardorophila  torqueola), Grey-partridges 
(Francolinus-pondicerianus) and various kinds of quails etc. 
are commonly distributed and deserve mention. 


But for human interference, wild life (an important 
constituent of the natural biotic complex) could exist in a 
natural state of equilibrium with its environment governed 
by the law of survival] of the fittest. Man, however, has been 
persecuting wild life for his own ends and the wanton 
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destruction has been caused due to our ignorance In not 
appreciating its value and importance in the maintenance of 
a natural equilibrium. As a result of the indiscriminate 
slaughter of game and thoughtless destruction of forests, the 
natural abode of wild life to satisfy the agricultural needs of 
an ever increasing population, many species of the game 
animals and birds such as Snow leopard, Clouded leopard, 


Musk deer, Tragopan and Monal are getting rare or extinct 
in the State. 


Musk deer, Tiger, Kashmir stag, Snow leopard, 
Clouded leopard, Western horned pheasant, Monal, 
Great Indian Bustard (Choriotis nigriceps) and Snow 
cock have been given complete protection throughout 


aoe 
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Prior to the formation of Himachal Pradesh every 
princely State in the area had its own hunting and shooting 
rules and regulations. AThese were, however, not 
homogenous and after the merger, they were replaced by 
shooting rules under the Indian Forest Act, 1927 and the 


Punjab Wild Birds and Animals Protection Act (JI of 1933) ° 


to deal with the forest and non-forest areas separately. 


While there is no denying the paramount importance 
of agricultural development and production in our State, 
it must be recalled that the forests (and the wild life they 
harbour) play a beneficial role in fostering agriculture itself 
by maintenance of the balance of nature especially through 
biological control of harmful insects, rodents etc., and 
indirectly through the protection of soit and moisture 
conservation. The beneficial role played by wild life 
far outweighs the occasional damage caused by a few 
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species to agricultural crops. 


The importance of wild life has now been fully 
realised by the Administration and its protection and 
preservation is receiving special attention. A game 
preservation scheme at a cost of Rs. 1,65,270 was implement- 
ed during the Second Five-Year Plan. Another scheme 
during Third Five-Year Plan at the target cost of 
Rs. 800,000 is in force. 


In March, 1957 a Wild Life Wing was created within 
the Forest Department. This organisation (under the 
control of the Chief Conservator of Forests) consists of a 
Wild Life Warden with Divisional Wild Life Inspectors, 
Deputy Wild Life Rangers, Wild Life Foresters and Wild 


Life Guards working under him. 


At the initiative of Raja Bajrang Bahadur Singh 
Bhadri, the present Lieutenant Governor of Himachal} 
Pradesh whose interest in the Wild Life Preservation is 
well known all over the country, 19 game sanctuaries for 
different animals have been formed. Shooting blocks 
in the remaining forest areas have also been formed. 
Construction of a Zoological garden is in full swing and a 
Pheasantry farm is also being developed. A State 
Wild Life Board has been constituted under the chair- 
manship of the Lieutenant Governor. 


It is due to the keen personal interest of the present 
Lieutenant Governor that the preservation of Wild Life 
is gaining firm footing in the State and the game has shown 
signs of an all round increase. 
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Fisheries Development 


When Himachal Pradesh came into existence in April, 
1948, Mandi was the only State which had some set of 
fishing rules and a small Fisheries Department concerned 
mainly with issuing of fishing licences and management 
of a small trout farm. Some experiments were made in 
Chamba State also to introduce trout without any success. 
{n Sirmur, fishing work was confined only to a few fishing 
contracts to some individuals. In Mahasu district, only a 
few States had fishing rules which also were too inadequate 
to afford any substantial protection to fisheries. Closing 
long stretches of rivers (Ravi in Chamba and Giri in Sirmur) 
to fishing and keeping them only asa special preserve for 
the rulers and their honoured guests was not an uncommon 
practice, but this only resulted in depriving the fishermen 
of their profession. The licence fees in various States 
varied from Re. | to Rs. 40 per annum depending upon the 
wishes of the authorities. In short, fishing was going on 
in a most haphazard manner without any uniform policy 
being pursued for its development. No records, what- 
soever, were maintained regarding fisheries. Certain 
enthusiastic forest officers, such as Sir H. M. Glover, 
introduced trout in the Pabar and the Baspa, but these 
efforts did not go far. 


As for pisciculture in standing waters, nothing 
whatever was attempted or even imagined. 


The story of the fish in Himachal Pradesh during the 
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recent years amounts to this that not only administrative 
and technical efficiency has been brought to bear fruitfully 
on the fishes of running waters, in particular the trout, but 
also phenomenal success has been achieved in the 
completely new sphere of standing waters, where _ the 
mirror carp introduced by Raja Bajrang Bahadur Singh 
’ Bhadri, Lieutenant Governor, Himachal Pradesh has already 
made history and established itself whole-heartedly to 
leave any doubts about its flourishing future. The Raja 
Sahib got interested in mirror carp, a “wonder fish”, as 
early as 1947 when he got associated with the Board of 
Animal Husbandry and Fisheries of Uttar Pradesh. By the 
time he left Uttar Pradesh at the end of 1954, mirror carp 
had been introduced in most of the lakes of Nainital and 
other districts in Kumacon. 


Both for food and for profit, the fish holds a future 
to be reckoned with in Himachal Pradesh, its unpretentious 
past position notwithstanding. 


After creation of Himachal, the Indian Fisheries Act of 
1897 was extended in Himachal Pradesh, but no rules were 
framed under the Act and the rules of erstwhile States 
remained in operation. Only in the reserved and protected 
forests some fishing rules were framed and enforced from 
Ist July, 1949 under the provisions of Indian Forest 
Act XVI of 1927, which afforded some protection to 
fisheries by way of prohibiting dynamiting, poisoning of 
waters and use of under-meshed nets etc., but the entire 
area was not covered by these rules. 


The Fisheries Wing of the Forest Department, Himachal 
Pradesh came into being in August, 1950 when a Deputy 
Warden of Fisheries (now redesignated as Deputy Director 
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MIRROR CARP—A DOMESTICATED FISH 


of Fisheries) was appointed 1o organise the fisheries work 
on proper lines. The first work that received attention 
was to remove the flaws in the rules. Comprehensive 
fishing rules were notified and procedure for prosecution and 
compounding of fishing offences was regularised. System 
of fishing contracts was substituted by rational licensing 
system. Licence fee was also revised from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 
per annum according to the richness of the fisheries and the 
gear used. The number of fishermen registered, has gone 
up from 300 in 1950-51 to 1,300 upto 1960-61. The fish 


production has also gone up from 3,000 to 6,000 maunds 
per annum. 


The work done by the fisheries wing falls under the 

following categories :— 

(a) Legislation —The Indian Fisheries Act, IV of 1897 
and Punjab Fisheries Act, 1 of 1914 were enforced 
and comprehensive rules were notified under 
these Acts, which have gone a long way in 
protecting the fisheries from wasteful destruction. 

(b) Culture and Propagation.—The principal fisheries 
of Himachal Pradesh is riverine fishery extending 
to over 600 miles length of rivers and streams. 
The important varieties are Himalayar Barbel, 
Mahashir and exotic varicties viz., Trout and 
Mirror Carp, the latter having been introduced 
very recently by Raja Bajrang Bahadur Singh 
Bhadri, Lieutenant Governor, Himachal Pradesh 
in 1955 when a humble brood of 210 fingerlings 
were imported from Uttar Pradesh and stocked in 
pucca tank at Nahan. The fish has been breeding 
profusely in the tank since March, 1956 and now 
not only large quantities are raised annually for 
stocking in principal lakes and impounded waters 
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in the Pradesh to increase the food potentials, 
but the department is also supplying the fish seed 
to other States. The tmportant exotic varieties 
viz. Trout and Mirror Carp introduced in the 
Pradesh were further successfully propagated and 
large scale hatcheries were started at Barot and 
Chirgaon for Trout, and Deoli at Bilaspur for 
Mirror Carp. Two more hatcheries are being 
established at Chamba and Sangla during the 
Third Five-Year Plan. 


FIVE YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


First Five-Year Plan (1951-56).—-Out of the sanc- 
tioned allotment of Rs. 1,00,000, Rs. 60,000 were utilized 
and the following targets achieved :— 

(‘) Conservation of riverine fisheries. 

(ii) Development of fisheries by culture and propaga- 

tion. 

(fii) Development of trout fisheries in Mandi. 

(iv) Training of an Assistant Warden of Fisheries in 

Central Inland Fisheries, Calcutta. 


By the close of First Five-Tear Plan, 1293 licensed 
fishermen were registered, 19 sanctuaries established, 
1,95,394 fry salvaged and average of 5,400 mds. of fish 
were supplied per annum to local population. Pucca tanks 
at Nahan and Chamba were developed further for mirror 
carp culture. Four tanks were added to trout farm Barot 
and its capacity increased to produce 50,000 trout ova 


annually, 


Second Five- Year Plan (1956-61).—Following schemes 
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were executed with success :— 

(i) Multiplication of mirror carp.—With a start made 
by importing 210 mirror carp fingerlings from 
Bhowalt hatcheries, Kumaon hills in 1955, Hima- 
chal has now become one of the leading States 
in India as regards supply of these fingerlings. 
Out of the total 35,500 mirror carp fingerlings 
distributed to outside places, supplies to Punjab 
were 17,688, Jammu and Kashmir 6,700, Sikkim 
500, Madhya Pradesh 2,000, Rajasthan 2,550, 
Manipur 4,600, Delhi 258 and Bihar {,200. 
Fisheries officials of Punjab, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, Sikkim and Manipur were given training 
in mirror carp culture at Nahan.  1,11,500 
fingerlings were stocked in the impounded 
waters of Himachal Pradesh from 1,200 feet to 
7,000 feet elevations above the mean sea level. 
To encourage its propagation, the department 
is supplying fingerlings free of cost to fish farmers 
and at Rs. 10 per hundred to outsiders as compar- 
ed toarate of Rs. {Oper dozen fixed by Uttar 
Pradesh. A large number of tanks and ponds 
stocked with mirror carp have been handed over 
to Panchayats in the Pradesh to augment their 
resources. Gobind Sagar Reservoir 1s also 
proposed to be stocked with mirror carp. Two 
units of hatcheries with a capacity to produce 
2-3 million of mirror carp fingerlings per annum 
were proposed out of which construction of one 
hatchery at Deoli was taken up in 1959-60 and ts 
likely to be completed in 1962-63. Construction 
of the other unit at Tilai in Bilaspur is proposed 
to be undertaken in 1962-63. The entire project 
when completed will cost Rs. 7 lacs and will 
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sive a sustained yield of at least 30,000 
maunds of fish valued at Rs. 12 lacs per annum 
from Govind Sagar Reservoir alone. 

(ii) Development of trout.—The trout fisheries in 
Pabar valley (Rohru) and Uhl valley (Barot) 
have been considerably developed. The Pabar 
valley is now rightly described as “Angler's 
Paradise”. One log cabin has also been 
constructed at Seema’ (Rohru) to provide 
facility to anglers. 


Third Five-Year Plun (\961-65).—-Ambitious schemes 
costing Rs. {3,00,000 have been proposed for the Third 
Five-Year Plan as under :— 





Rs. in lacs 
(i) Propagation of mirror carp i ea 7.00 
(ii) Trout fisheries Sa a a 2.50 
(iii) Conservation of riverine fisheries .. is 2.00 
(iv) Development of Mahashir x es 0.10 
(v) Training programme. . ae - 0.40 
(vi) Intensification of inland fisheries pilot 
project for community development areas 1.00 
TOTAL... 13.00 


—— 


It would be observed that Fisheries Wing of the Forest 
Department is making great strides in fisheries develop- 
ment at a steady pace which would not have been possible 
but for the personal interest taken by our worthy 
Lieutenant Governor in fisheries development, and the 
able guidance received from him in the matter. 
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Development Under Five Year Plans 


(i) First Five- Year Plan.—The total outlay on forests 
under this Plan was Rs. 11.60 lacs. Main emphasis was 
laid on the construction of roads and buildings for the 
staff, consolidation and demarcation of forests, and affores~ 
tation in eroded areas. The details of schemes executed 
and the targets achieved are given in Appendix, Table If. 


Considering the need of the tract which had just 
been constituted into a state after the amalgamation of 
several backward ruling states, schemes taken up for 
execution were too inadequate, but during this Plan, a 
better understanding and evaluation of the problems was 
sought which prepared the ground for venturing into a 
more ambitious Second Five-Year Plan. 


(ii) Second Five-Year Plan.—This Plan embraced 
valuable schemes for the training of staff for the soil 
conservation and other works, pasture improvement, 
survey and improvement of medicinal herbs, game 
preservation, forestry survey, water supply and purchase 
of horses and mules. In addition emphasis on soil conser- 
vation continued to increase owing to large loads of silt 
brought by the river Sutle} threatening to reduce the life 
of the Bhakra Dam. To increase the tempo of affores- 
tation works in the catchment of the river, some more soil 
conservation and afforestation schemes were added during 
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the last three years of the Plan, Farm torestty and raising 
of economical plantations of Pinus Gerardiana and other 
economical species also found a place. Schemes for game 
preservation were, for the first time taken up. _ Visits of 
a few F.A.O. and T.C.M. Experts were arranged in the last 
two or three years for advice on soil conservation measures, 
improved methods of logging, resin tapping and pasture 
improvement. The financial and physical targets achieved 
in implementing various schemes are given in table III. 


(iii) Third Five- Year Plan.—In view of the experience 
gained during the first two Five-Year Plans, the Third Five- 
Year Plan proposals have been more broadly based. One 
important feature of the Third Plan is the large provision 
for soil conservation works on which a much greater 
emphasis has been laid as examplified by an allotment of 
Rs. 2.56 crores. In addition, some of the schemes like 
communications and buildings initiated during the First 
and Second Plan pertod have been continued and intensified. 
A special scheme has been formulated for Rs. 60 lakhs 
for the introduction of modern methods of logging, 
construction of roads, and _ regeneration operations. 
Details of the schemes included in the Plan with their 
tentative physical and financial targets are given in 
Appendix, table[V. The total provision for Forestry and 
Soil Conservation Schemes under the Third Five-Year Plan 
now stands at about Rs. 3.88 crores, compared to Rs. 0.56 
crores under the Second Five-Year Plan. 
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A masonry dam at Kunihar, Bhakra Catchment Soil Conservation Arca, 


Solan Forest Division 


Administration and Staff 


Prior to the formation of Himachal Pradesh, every 
princely state had its own forest department. The Punjab 
forest department directly managed the Bushahr State 
forests under a lease and exercised technical control in 
Chamba state. The other big states viz, Mandi, Sirmur and 
Bilaspur also obtained technical guidance from _ the 
Punjab, whereas the forests of smaller states in the Simla 
district were managed under the supervision and guidance 
of the Divisional Forest Officer, Simla. 


The organisation of the Forest Department was 
made after the merger to bring it in line with other 
Provinces for efficient control and management. Under 
the present set up, the department is headed by a Chief 
Conservator of Forests who is ex-officio Secretary Forests 
to the Administration. The forest charges are divided into 
4 circles, each under a Conservator of Forests. A new 
Working Plan Circle is to be organised immediately. The 
Circles are further divided into Forest Divisions and Forest 
Ranges. The Forest Service in the state comprises of three 
branches, viz., Class I service consisting of one Chief 
Conservator, 5 Conservators and 24 class 1 officers, 26 
Class IT Officers and the Subordinate service consisting of 
117 Forest rangers, 108 Deputy rangers, 233 Foresters, 
1,185 Forest guards and 314 clerks. 
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The Game and Fisheries Departments also form a wing 
of the Forest Department. They are managed by the | 
Wild Life Warden and Deputy Director of Fisheries 
working under the control of the Chief Conservator. 


Positton of sanctioned strength of staff as tt stood in 
1948 and 196! is as follows :— 


1948 196] 
Chief Conservator of Forests . I 1 
Conservators of Forests < 3 5 
Class | a 34 “9 [4 24 
Class II - at te 8 26 
Rangers ne 60 117 
Deputy rangers .. sé - 54 108 
Foresters ; ~ 4 146 233 
Guards ae re an 756 1,185 
Clerks = ae vr 15] 314 


“The man planting trees by the wayside will 
enjoy bliss in heaven for as many years as 
there are fruits and flowers and leaves in 
what he planted”. 


—Padma Purana 








A highly degenerated kai! forest in Simla Forest Division, under rehabilitation, 


pector General of Forests, India. 


Ins 


"? 


.S. Rao, LFS 


being inspected by Surt V 


Forest Finance 


With the application of sound scientific management 
and opening of inaccessible areas by regular road system 
and with the increase in prices, the revenue of Himachal 
Pradesh forests, from Rs. 63°44 Lacs in 1948-49 has increased \ 
to about Rs. 2:37 Crores in 1960-61. Mention may be made 
particularly of resin tapping in far-flung areas of Jubbal, 


Upper Bushahr and Lower Bushahr Forest Divisions 
started in recent years. 





Trees mean water, water means bread, and bread is Life. 


—K. M. Munshi 
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APPENDIX TaBle Ll 


STATEMENT SHOWING PHYSICAL AND FINANCIAL ACHIEVEMENTS MADE DURING 
FIRST AND SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLANS 





Targets achieved during First 


l Targets achieved during Second 
Five-Year Plan 





Five-Year Plan 
Name of Scheme a ah a ae 
Physical Financial Physical Financial 
1 2 3 4 5 
Fts. Acs. 
Demarcation {i) Delimitation 196 81,601 2,30,106 (a) Suket Division Fits. Acs. 
(Consolidation) (ii) Final 140 59,867 Delimitation 41 17,293 = 1,95,414 
checking. Boundary 45 21,240 
(iii) Boundary 128 70,616 Pillars. 
Pillars. Final checking 42 19,282 
(iv) Survey 105 48,006 Survey 6t 33,170 
(v) Construction 12,550 (b) Sirmur Circle 
of B. Pillars. (i) Construction of 10,13: B. 


Pillars over an area of 
70 sq. miles and 7 sq. 
furlongs. 


(ii) Delimitation of forests over 
83 miles, 1 furlong and 
81 yds. of area. 
Construction and 257 miles of roads and paths 2,88,196 Construction of 477 miles, 5 = 14,58,917 
Improvement of and 5 bridges constructed. - furlongs roads. 
roads and paths. 
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. B. Singh, Lieutenant Governor, Himachal.Pradesh 


Van Mahotsaya at Solan, by Shri 


(1961) 
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Soil Conserva- 
tion and Affores- 
tation. 
Propagation of 
Bhabhar Grass. 


Construction of 
buildings. 
Tourist Traffic 
Revision of Work- 
ing Plans: 
(Forest Resources 
Survey and 
Working Plans 
Organization). 
Soil Conservation 
School. 
(Training). 
Forest Education 
(Training). 


Pasture Improve- 
ment (grazing) 

Soil Conserva- 
tion and Affores- 
tation (including 


Panchayat Forests). 





—, 


4,032 acres 


2,955-1/2 acres 
Shabbar Grass. 


planted with 


68 buildings of various types 
and Rajgarh Forest Colony. 
Furnishing of Rest Houses 
Working Plan of Bilaspur revised 
and § Forest Guards and 
Foresters trained. 





5,06,894 — 


68,170 (4) Propagation over 1,168 95,313 
acres. 
(fi) Construction of 323 check 
dams over 42 acresof the 
above tackled area, 

4,34,473 Construction of 196 buildings 9,51 062 
14,784 — cass 
17,250 — ss 
~~ 373 students havc been trained 47,173 

in Soil Conservation methods. 
— 3 Stuctents in Superior course 77,749 
and 7 in Ranger Course 
completed training. 
— Afforestation over 345 acres and =. 41,976 
other works over 1,000 acres. 
— Afforestation over 4,675 acres 5,693,910 
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TABLE ftl—tonid. 
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Survey and — —_ (i) Survey over 424.09 S09. 1,65,069 
bie ene of miles. 
edicinal Herbs. (ii) Preparation of S nurseries 
over 8.50 acres. 
(iii) Plantation over 6 acres. 
(iv) Construction of 12 build- 
ings (Stores, Sheds and 
mali Huts). 
(v) Kuth culuvation improve- 
ment over 100 acres. 
é 
Water Supply —_ -_- (i) Water Supply for 29 90,452 
(Labour and Other buildings completed. 
Amenities). 


(ii) Water Supply Scheme in 
Nankhari completed. 
Purchase of Horses, — Purchased 21 Horses, 30 ~~ 1,66,142 
Mules Mules and also accessories. 
and Jeeps. Constructed 14 Stables and 
Out-Houses. 
Game Preservation -- — (i) Management of wild life },65,271 
(Nature Conserva- on sound footings. 
tion-Protection of (ii) Enforcement of Game 
Wild Life). Laws by the Supervisory 
Staff and detection of 
374 cases of _ illicit 
shooting. 


~d 
hand 


Forestry Survey 


LT A cm «a 
a a EE 
A a epee 


(iii) Organisation of 4 Game 
Sanctuaries and selection 
of suitable forests for 14 
more game sanctuaries. 


(/v) Establishment of children 
zoo and miniature zoo at 
Rainka started, 


(¥} Two Pheasantry Farms 
established. 


(ri) Riog-neck-pheasants and 
Bob-white quails im. 
ported from USA 
for introduction and 
propagation in this 
Pradesh. 

(vii) Data regarding distriby- 
ion of wild fife in HP. 
collected. 


(viii) Staff trained in conserva- 
tion of wild life. “ 


(‘) Survey over 83 sq. miles. 


(i) Construction of 1,608 
Boundary Pillars. 

(ii) Survey of 492 Boundary 
Pillars, 

(ir) Demarcation of 301 

Boundary Pilars. 





20,401 


ae 


bl 


_ TABLE Hi—concld, 








————— 


(vy) Collection of data of 
growing stock and pre- 
paration of local yield 


tables. 
Chamba Town ~_ _— Afforestation over 1,500 1,23,904 
Development Soil acres and other works. 
Conservation. 
Bhakra _—_ Soil — — Afforestation over 3,334 acres 2.99, 987 
Conservation. 
Soil Conserva- a ~~ Afforestation over 7,414 acres 9,78,371 
tion Demonstra- 
tion Project 
Scheme. 
Farm Forestry _— — 25 Foresters Trained 49,995 
Construction of — —~— 2 Sarais at Tidong and 19,903 
Sarais, Kirang constructed. 
Construction of — —_ (i) 2. Shullas at Naising 39.980 
Shullas and and Leo having _ their 
roads. 


spans {30 feet and [50 feet 
respectively were completed. 

(ii) Special repairs to Shong- 
tong—-Karchham road 
done. 


Total .. 41,59,873 55,56 989 
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TABLE [Y 


STATEMENT SHOWING PHYSICAL AND FINANCIAL TARGETS PROPOSED FOR THE 
THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN UNDER VARIOUS SCHEMES 





— 








Targets fixed for Third Five-Year Plan 


S|. No. Name of scheme 
Physical Financial 
3 4 


l 2 


A ig 
and Survey 50,000 acres 11.00,000 


1. DBemarcation Demarcation 
Forest Settlements 2. | 


+. 


{Consolidation). 
2, Construction and Improvement of roads Construction 302-1/2 miles roads 14.50. 000 
and Paths. eae 
3. Construction of Buildings Construction of 167 Buildings 12, 50,000 
4, Revision of Working Plans Revision of 2 Working Plans 2,40,000 
(Forest Resources Survey and Working 
Plans Organization). 
5. Soil Conservation School Training of 700 Students | 4,26.000 
(Training). - 
6, Forest Education Training of 6 Forest Officers, 30 Forest 4, 50,000 
(Training). Rangers, 125 Foresters and construction of 
2 Buildings. 
7. Pasture Improvement 1,000 acres 1,00,000 
(Grazing). 
8. Water Supply Water Supply for 14 Cofonies 50,000 
(Labour and other amenities). 
Purchase of J3 Jeeps, 53 Mules and 4.00,000 


9. Purchase af Horses. Mules and Jeeps. 
Pontes. 
TN rN screeds 











a at 





rm re a re ee 
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Game Preservation 

(Nature Conservation-Protection of Wild 
Life}. 

Extension of Forestry (including Farm 
Forestry). 

Economic Plantations 

Rehabilitation of degraded forests 
Development of Minor Forest Produce 


Timber Operations and Forest Utilization 
Publ:city 

Forest Protection 

Soil and Land Use Survey 


Programme for Demonstration 
(Demonstration). 


Soi} Consetvation in River Valley Projects 
Soit Conservation in Water Sheds (Flood 
Control). 


Construction of Percolation Tanks 


Soil Conservation Organization 


ee TT a a 





3 





16 Wild Life Sanctuaries, 2 Pheasantry 
Farms. | Children 200-cum-Y oung Biologist 


Club and 2 Natural History Museum:. 
600 acres 


7,000 acres 
750 acres 
(i) Suevey over [50 square miles 
(if) Cultivation over 15 acres. 
Creation of one Division 
Purchase of 10 Films and Stides 
Construction of [$ Check Posts 
18,000 acres 


5 Demonsiration Centres of 1,000 acres each 


Afforestation over 25,000 acres and Pasture 
Improvement over 4,080 acres. 


Afforeststion over 6,570 acres 


Construction of 7 Percolation Tanks and 
Check Dams. 


One Circle 


TABLE tv—concli. 
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me eee 


800,000 


}, $0,000 


10,00,000 
[50,000 
1,50,000 


4,00,000 
10,000 

3,00,000 
$6,000 

10,20,000 


$1.30,000 
15,00,000 
2,00,000 


15,00,000 


Li 


25; 


26. 


# i 


28. 


Soil Conservation in River Valley Project 
(Centrally Sponsored Scheme), 


Cultivation of Medicinal Plants in 
Collaboration with Centrai Indian Medici- 


nal Plants Organisation 


Planting of quick growing species 


Introduction of Modern Methods of 
Logping. construction of Logging Roads, 
Pulpwood Production and Artificial 


Regeneration of Conifers. 


Installation of Rosin & Turpentine 


Factory. 





HPAP, 


Simla-(27-Forest/61)-26-12-61—500. 


(i} Demarcation, Survey and Settlement 98,00,003 
over 60,000 acres. 

(fi) Afforestation over 13.415 acres. 

(iit) Percolation Tanks—9 Nos. 

(7) Pasture Improvement of 3,310 acres. 

(v) River Fringe Plantations over 500 acres, 
Cultivation of various Medicinal Plants. 8,00,000 

viz Dioscorea, Dhoop, Relladona etc. etc. 

over ap area Of 505 acres. Installation ofa 

pilot plant to manufacture diosgenia. 

Planting of suitable quick Browing species 4,12,000 
viz mulberry, willows, Porlars over an 
area Of 2,060 acres. 

Installation of mechanical] logging unit, con- —_60,00,C00 
struction of 13 miles logging road, im- 
provement of waterways, sowing & planting 
over 1800 acres, nurseries 150 acrés, buil- 
dings 8 Nos, & telsphone lines 18 mites. 

Installations of a Rosin Factory. 10,600,000 


3,88,44,030 


—— en 


Grand Total ae 





